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Architectural Aspects 
in Florence, 


E pass from Ge- 
noa to Flo- 
rence, and ar- 
chitecture 
again changes 
its aspect, not 
without cer- 
tain reference 
to change of 
situation, from 
confined de- 
clivities to 
spreading 
plain, though 
it by no means 
brings us back 
to the type 








that we wil-| 


dulged most unsparingly, meet us in all directions, 
and give to Florentine palatial architecture its 
peculiar character. The application of it is not 
confined to the ground story ; and the solidity it 
imparts is supported by the structure it is ap- 
plied to, being for the most part a solid rectan- 
gular block. The windows are few, and small in 
contrast to those of Genoa, where the necessity 
to moderate the common Italian sun is partly 
countervailed by the narrower streets and shade 
of the loftier houses, and ever-welcome refresh- 
ment from breezes that come in from the sea. 
The somewhat fortress-like aspect of the Tuscan 
palaces is increased by the less liberal admission 
of inlook from the street, and by the absence of 
the balconies about windows, that express an 
interest in what may be going on there. Such 
palaces, more or less altered, are met with at 
every turn in the streets about the original 
city; more or less altered, but still retaining 
the appearance of having had all possible 
strength of passive resistance to violence, 
though, from whatever motive, dissembling any 
facilities for repulsing attacks by main force. 
The Strozzi Palace, so well known to visitors 
to Florence from its central position and im- 
posing effect, is at once the most remarkable of 
its class, and has the highest claims, simple as 
it appears, to be regarded as a work of well- 
considered art. The commencement of it is 
dated in 1489—a period familiar enough from 


lingly quitted|the relations of Geronimo Savonarola to a 


at Turin. The most characteristic palatial 
architecture here is of earlier date than in 


either of those cities; and even the later de- | 


clares a native affiliation by ease of transi- 
tion, and persistency of well-marked features. 


Borgia on the Papal throne. How this date is 
to be reconciled with the tradition on the same 
authority,—that Pitti began his palace in 
rivalry in 1466,—the editors must be left to 
explain. Art,and not archwology, is our imme- 


Every change again bears at Florence a cer- | diate interest, and this topic alone will fill our 


tain impress of originality, and we become 
insensibly habituated to expecting not merely 
novelty, but the enlivening reality that clings to 
handiwork replete with all instruction, and yet 
too self-reliant to merely or chiefly copy. The 
crudity of experimental advance there may be, 
but very rarely indeed a debasement of what is 
perfect elsewhere. 

It would be difficult to find in Florence, per- 
haps, any remains so instructive for the history 
of early architecture as the side doors, especially 
the northern, of the Cathedral of San Lorenzo, 
at Genoa, or even its nave and aisles; and the 
banded black and white masonry of both exterior 
and interior has a value that will not be readily 
conceded to the panelled casing of the cathedral 
at Florence. But the tower of Giotto is un- 
imitated and unrivalled. Some 278 ft. high, it is 
as elaborated in marble mosaic as a toy of Tun- 
bridge ware, yet solid in its joinings after 500 
years as if it were of a single piece; and owing 
whatever reparation it has had to the weather- 
ing of even best materials and not to flaws of 
workmanship. The white marble of the original 
has now assumed an orange tone, under in- 
fluences that have not left other colours un- 
affected ; but the clean, newly-inserted slabs, 
from point to point, enable us to see that when 
the primitive sheen of all was unimpaired, the 
effect of mingled tints and shades, while more 
brilliant, was quite as harmonious as that which 
now delights us. 

Florentine mosaic is now best known, as 
shrunk to the dimensions of a brooch, or at most 
a letter-weight ; but we may still see halls newly 
paved, with a happy sense that modest variety 
of colour is not of necessity tame, and that bold 
vivacity may defy the fatal risks of the patchy 
and the piebald. 

This art is probably hereditary from later 
Roman times ; a bolder characteristic—the archi- 
tectural affection for massive, bossed rustication, 
might seem to have gained its hold from fami- 
liarity of the Florentines with the huge masses 
that form the prehistoric wall of their mother 
settlement on the heights of Fiesole. However 
this may be, the signs of the predilection itself in- 


space. 

The windows for admission of some light, and 
even air, to the basement, are masked by a 
massive stone bench, raised a step, and project- 
ing in front of the building. Above there are 
only three stories, including ground floor, all of 
extraordinary height,—the two uppermost con- 
taining the noble apartments. The oblong block 
is met by lower houses at one end; high central 
portals give entrance on all the other three 
sides,—to a vaulted peristyle intermediate be- 
tween offices and an impluvium, and bearing 
corridors and loggias above. Coach-houses and 
even stables are accommodated on the ground 
evel, and we are reminded of the self-contained 
arrangement of a Roman house. 

In the two upper stories on the longer fronts 
there are nine windows, and the central place 
below, intermediate between two sets of four, is 
occupied by the majestic portal. Upon the im- 
portance of this, and its break of the basement 
line, depends, and not in vain, the expression of 
a central line of symmetrical division. Other 
help is there none beyond the projection of the 
celebrated iron cressets from each angle of the 
lower story, and the attachment of coronets and 
scutcheons, now demolished, at the angles of the 
story above. The stories are marked and 
divided by string-courses or cornices, we might 
call them, from their mouldings, but for their 
very slight projection. The mouldings of the 
windows are all kept flat and within the lines of 
rusticated projections, and the plain mouldings 
of the doors are also taken out of the thickness 
of the wall. 

The effect of solidity and repose which be- 
longs to the building seems at first fully ac- 
counted for by the manifest strength of its 
construction out of huge blocks, some of them 
20 ft. long, rudely though regularly bossed, but 
plainly channelled along the faces of vertical and 
horizontal joints, and showing most accurate 
fitting; then by the gradations in degree of 
bossed projection, which is reduced in the second 
story ; the bossing moderates as it rises, even in 
a single story, towards the milder details of the 








string-course, and to the still more marked 





change above it. This is greatest in the upper 
story, where the still boldly-expressed masonry 
is surmounted by a plain broad band, in the 
place of a frieze, but kept unornamented to 
relieve the general cornice. 

The doorways, and the windows likewise, are 
arched with immense voussoirs, of less thick- 
ness, however, than the horizontal courses. The 
intrados is in all semicircular, and the extrados 
rises to the ogive by a simple curve,—the key- 
stone being the highest of a sequence of extend- 
ing voussoirs,—the proper Florentine arch. The 
horizontal courses, therefore, finish against the 
voussoirs with a corresponding curve, and it may 
be doubted whether any transformatipns that 
were given to this junction had a better effect. 
The development may be traced at ease in 
Florence. When the voussoirs were stepped to 
meet the courses with a horizontal and vertical 
joint, their number was of necessity limited and 
character entirely changed. By degrees there 
ensued a conflict for predominance in expression 
between the true arcuation and the corbelling of 
the courses; and, after many more ingenious 
vagaries than we wait to notice here, a last dis- 
grace was incurred of an unnatural union of 
voussoir and ashlar in a single elbowed stone. 

Even the portal of the Pandolfini Palace, 
ascribed to Raffaelle, contributes illustrations 
to this particular chapter of mishaps and failures. 

But there are more refinements in the masonry 
of the Strozzi Palace, which only declare them- 
selves when we have come back to it more than 
once with a conviction that its attraction is not 
to be divined so readily as it is felt. The forms 
and proportions of the superposed stories form 
happy gradation with that of the general front. 
The heights and breadths of openings develop 
the sequence in one direction, and it finds its 
base in the low long parallelograms of the 
enormous channelled rustication. But how, we 
ask ourselves, is the introduction of arcuation 
in such a structure, with such materials, harmo- 
nized—not to say justified? As regards the 
latter point, the wide span of the large doorway 
is motive sufficient. A lintel-stone, which should 
have been large in proportion to the door-open- 
ing, would have been a mountainous mass 
indeed; and then the treatment of the larger 
windows follows fairly by sympathy, although 
not of necessity. In the Sun Fire Office, in 
Threadneedle-street, very large stones are em- 
ployed, but so applied that their size is not 
sufficiently seen nor value recognized, while 
arcuation is resorted to for bridging spans, for 
which as architraves they would have been 
more than competent. In the Strozzi Palace, 
while the office of spanning the doorway is 
appropriately delegated, the self-assertion of the 
gigantic masonry is not utterly renounced ; for 
the course above the arch has one symmetrical 
stone, of unmatched scantling, that more than 
reaches across the breadth of the opening below, 
and thus seems to accept co-operation with 
dignity—as free from presumption as from 
parade. The same principle is contained in 
other openings. The small square windows of 
the ground-story, having no claim whatever to be 
arched, are spanned by a horizontal stone both 
at cill and lintel. Again, in the noble stories, 
the course immediately over the Florentine arch 
of the windows has the symmetrical long stone 
of fall span, their cills being on a level with the 
intermediate string-course. These stones, 80 
critical in effect, are not made conspicuous by 
marked contrast with the adjacent, and only the 
architectural eye in search for the cause of a 
perceived effect would be likely to pick them 
out and credit them for contributing as they do 
to the accentuation of the mighty masonry. The 
stones, all large, vary very widely in largeness ; 
and though always within a certain limit, if it 
were not for the element of symmetrical regu- 
larity thus introduced, the whole would scarcely 





escape a certain barbarous rudeness. 
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The Palazzo Riccardi, the original palace of 
Cosmo de Medici, if dated correctly iv 1430, was 
well studied and well improved upon by the 
architect of the Strozzi. There is much more 
irregularity both in heights of courses and 
lengths of stones; the value of long stones as 
harmonizing, when of such magnitade, with a 
long front, seems not to have been recognized ; 
and where such do occur they are introduced at 
discordant variance with the numerous others 
adjacent, that in length measure little more, not 
more, or even less, than their height. 

A certain gradation of masonry in the ascend- 
ing stories is applied, but much less grandly. 

There are fine large doorways in front, or pro- 
visions for doorways, of which several are now 
filled up with windows,—not very effective,— 
—ascribed to Michelangelo. The doors come in 
very disorderly relation to the seventeen win- 
dows of the front. 

In the fragment of the Palazzo Gondi, by San 
Gallo (1481), behind the Palazzo Vecchio, there 
is more uniformity in size of stones than in the 
Medici and less than in the Strozzi, but the in- 
congruity of the massive style with frequent 
openings is apparent; in small intervals the 
division of alternate courses by joints enforces 
employment of stones disproportionately small. 
The general distribution of joints in this exam- 
ple is at once obviously systematic yet con- 
fusing, not as in the Strozzi occult yet harmo- 
nizing. 

The Palazzo Rucellai, by Leon. B. Alberti, is 
worthy of remark for many beauties: it is its 
misfortune and our own that the present theme 
leads only to treat of its defects. In the con- 
trast of channelled masonry with plain pilasters, 
and in the correspondence of the courses of both, 
we seem to have the suggestion of treatment 
applied with such success by Wren at St. Paul's; 
but in respect of variation of height of courses, 
Wren more wisely restricted himself to two. 
The varieties of height here run through from 
end to end of the front, but succeed with an 
irregularity that sadly impairs repose. This is 

particularly offensive on the ground story, where 
the breadths of the stones are as perplexingly 
capricious. In the upper stories the courses 
above the key-stone seem studiously perverse in 
their divisions, and a fine design is marred 
throughout by either disregard or mismanage- 
ment of a detail,—but an important detail,—or 
trifling with it. 

In the Pitti Palace dignity and magnificence 
are debased, if anything Florentine can be, to 
clumsiness and futility. The three stories are 
here again graduated in roughness of rustication, 
and the basement of the terrace below and its 
Wings are still more huge in proportion, and un- 
shaped in surface and breakage. Bat the long 
building has itself but the proportions of a base- 
ment; and when the more concentrated cuboid 
form is renounced, half the motive for massive- 
ness seems to go with it ; but 


“ Talk we not of it,—glance and pass along.” 


We would linger more willingly over the charm- 
ing Casa Pandolfini, but that the design involves 
some enigmas that would carry us wide away 
from our immediate subject, and here not with- 
out some exertion of self-control, we speak of it 
no further. 

There is a Doric temperance in the architec- 
tural resources made available in the Strozzi 
Palace that is somewhat contradicted by the 
enrichment of the Corinthian cornice that crowns 
it, and that was no part of the original design. 
In detail it is far superior to that of the Medici 
Palace, and its magnitude in some degree re- 
duces the sense of over-enrichment ; still we may 
be well content that only the bed-mouldings 
were completed on the side most seen at present. 
Its completion on the other side shows that the 
proper front was considered to face the more 
open space of the onion-market, where onions 
are still to be bought. 

So permanently did the old Florentines build, 
on such a scale and with such massiveness. Even 
at the present day a lavish thickness of walls is 
adopted that does not allow a new house to be 
speedily habitable, and gives current illustration 
of an Italian proverb—the first year of a new 
house for my enemy, the second for my friend, 
the third for myself. With respect to earlier 
times, this solidity has permitted such an 
excellent restoration as that of the Municipal 
Palace—the Bargello to be completely carried 
through, Within its noble hall, during the years 
that it was transformed into a prison, no leas 


demolished, and eye ee in lage 
iginal ions. an adjacent quarte 

the. Se after wall bears scutcheons 
charged with pears ; s0 we recognize that we are 
among the properties and places of business 
of firms and families—the Perrazzi—whose 
prosperity came to an end in a crisis invited by 
ill-advised advances to our Edward III. for the 
expenses of his French wars. The record of 
this financial catastrophe in Villani reads sorrow- 
fally like some that have interfered with building 
contracts nearer to our own day. The connexion 
of finance with architecture brings us back to the 
Strozzi Palace; for, unless history misreports, 
the fortune of which it is a monument chiefly 
grew from an exclusive dispensation granted by 
a Pope in return for a subsidy, for the exercise 
of usurious pawnbroking in Tuscany. Happy, 
say the Italians again, are the sons whose fathers 
are in hell, When we look at such monument of 
a noble family as the Strozzi Palace, the crimes 
of commerce may seem, indeed, to have been 
buried with their authors, and the successors to 
have entered blameless into the happy exercise of 
the patronage of art. But it is something more 
than a proverb that avouches the visitation of 
paternal misdeeds on the progeny; and the 
destroyers of the liberties of Florence who came 
out from the old banking-house of the Medici 
found pathways, no doubt, to the highest places 
of the world, but have left their tracks along 
them in miseries, and murders, and disgrace. 








THE PROFESSIONAL PRACTICE OF 
ARCHITECTS. 


MANCHESTER. 


existence in Manchester, a very active and useful 
society—“ The Manchester Society of Archi- 
tects.” Its objects have comprised the discus- 
sion, and, so far as might be, the regulation, of 


important to the interests of the building-owner 
or the public, as also to those of its mem- 
bers and of the profession generally. Corsider- 
ing that attention is now being given, through- 


between architects and committees, and between 
architects and builders; estimating the proba- 
bility of fature Acts of Parliament and local re- 
gulations having intimate connexion with our 
calling ; and viewing the importance of all these 
things to the future condition of the art and 
science of architecture and the practice of build- 
ing, some account of the proceedings of the 
Manchester society may be interesting and im- 
portant. 

There are in the town two societies con- 
nected with architecture and the profession. 
One of them, “The Manchester Architectural 
Society,” is occupied chiefly with the reading of 
papers and the discussions upon them; whilst 
the other, the society first-named, confines itself 
exclusively to such objects as the establishment 
and maintenance of acknowledged charges for 
professional services ; the obtaining information 
respecting competitions, aud whatever else may 
affect the profession, together with the advising 
committees, and endeavouring to ensure equit- 
able awards; and the affording mutual assist- 
ance, by advice or mediation, in cases of mis- 
understanding, either between members them- 
selves, or between them and their employers, or 
those employed under them; besides the pro- 
moting personal acquaintance and good feeling 
between those belonging to the Society. In these 
objects, the success so far, of this association, 
seems to have been considerable; and we have 
now before us copies of several documents that 
have been prepared and issued, and which deserve 
to be widely known, to the end of adoption of 
such of their clauses as may be found applicable 
in @ generally accepted code of practice. 

The Manchester Society of Architects, as its 
name implies, is composed exclusively of archi- 
tects, principals ; and an indispensable quali- 
fication for membership is the having been 
in practice for not less than three years. The 
Society was established in 1865; and by its 
original constitution certain gentlemen, in num- 
ber twenty, were to have the option of imme. 
diately becoming members. One of these, whose 
name is intimately associated with the archi- 
tectural improvement that has been manifested 
in the last quarter of a century, in the town, 
however, preferred to stand aloof. As to 





than five stories of cells for prisoners were built 
up. This inner structure has been simply | 


members other than the twenty referred to, the 
election rests with the council. The subscrip- 


Dvurine the last two years there has been in | 
| exhibition which, we believe, was the first after 


out the country, to questions of the relations | ; . 
| there is upon unfairness of committees,—slight, 


tion is one guinea per annum. Honorary 
members, architects, but mon-resident in Man. 
chester, are also eligible. The council consists 
of five members, besides the president, vice. 
president, and the honerary secretary, Mr, J, 
Murgatroyd. The general ordinary meetings 
take place every four months, one of those 
meetings being for reception of the annnal 
report and the election of a new council; but 
special meetings of the members are called when 
necessary. 

The Society, on its establishment, at once 
adopted the seale of professional charges of the 
Institute of British Architects, bat with three 
additions, the first, to the effect @aat duplicates 
of drawings, no less than the were to 
remain the architect's property ; 1 that 
the “day” to be changed for, at the minimum 
rate of three guineas, was to be of six hours; and 
the third, as follows,—“<When an architec; 
supplies builders with quantities, om which to 
form tenders for executing his designa, he should 
do so with the concurrence of his ; 
and it is desirable that the architect be 
paid by him rather than by the builder.” This 
statement of duties and terms is printed along 
with the Rules of the Sestety; and reference to it 
has frequeatly proved the means of avoiding the 
difficulty and misunderstanding apt te arise in a 
locality where obligations and claims of the 
profession are not so well understeod.as even they 
are in London. 

The association soon found work for itself. A 
report on the management of egsmpetitions was 
speedily drawn up; which is sent to promoters 
of competitions wherever desirable. 

We may here mention that the original Man. 
chester Architectural Society, which was founded 
about the year 1836, did good service in its day, 





| 


in the matter of competitions: for, it got up an 


| that of the designs for the Houses of Parliament ; 


all matters of professional charges and practice, | 
‘the Liverpool St. George’s Hall, and the London 





and it moved, in some manner or other, witha 
view to the amendment of terms that were put 
forth by different committees, including those of 


Royal Exchange. Indeed, the individuals now 
living who formed part of that society, may 
claim to have been pioneers of the exhibition. 
system; which is almost the only check that 


however, though that check be. 2 

In August, 1866, the present society put 
forth the report of a committee “on the ques- 
tion of Builders’ Agreements,” and in October 
of the same year a “General Statement of the 
Methods recommended by the Society to be 
used in taking Quantities and measuring up 
Works.” More recently the Society has inter- 
fered for the amendment of proposed bye-laws in 
connexion with streets and buildings in the 
town. The regulations, as revised, have been 
accepted by the Corporation of Manchester. 
The Society has also moved in the matter of 
the forthcoming Town-hall Competition; as to 
which matter we have reported from time to 
time. 

In their original “ Suggestions on the Manage- 
ment of Competitions,” wherein the “great 
care” requisite to avoid causing injustice to 
competitors, and disappointment to promoters, 18 
rightly dwelt upon, it is said ;— 

“ Presuming that in no case will a competition be de- 
termined on except where a satisfactory selection of one 
architect has been found impracticable, and that it is not 
arranged for the p of covering s selection already 
mentally if not saeely sane by some or a majority of the 
promoters, it would seem that chief desiderata in every 
see Throne lastecstins sx Cea. 

I. Guts sihaemned to the instructions by both Pro- 
IIT, The offer of sufficent remuneration to induce 
IV Tm ooh — ihmited competitions) of archi- 

5 teote generally recognised as of equal standing 
¥ Previees payee and impartial examina 
tion and adjudication.” 

As to the “instructions,” we are inclined to 
think that the Manchester Society would agree 
with us that the more definite they are, except- 
ing as to the drawings and what is necessary for 
comprehension and comparison of desigts, on 
more will they fetter the suggestions that 2 
was the object to call forth. This must be 4 
result even from one of the Society's recom 
mendations, which relates to decorative cha- 
racter of the design, namely, the one worded,— 
“When possible, the style of the intended build- 
ings should be mentioned, ¢.g., whether Gothic 
Italian, or otherwise :” though we scarcely ex- 
pect every one who is in the habit of competing, 
to assent to our view, at present. Should the 
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promoters have a decided prepossession, fair- 
ness of course should dictate announcement of 
the fact : but the Manchester Society urge some- 
thing different to this: they urge what would 
tend to protract the prevalence of distinct 
systems in taste, and the subordination of art to 
mere style, in place of leaving the rapprochement 
in progress to go on, and the influence of art in 
architecture to be dominant once more, as in the 
past. If a committee were to complain that it 
held itself wholly untrammelled, and that any 
information given must be taken only for what 
it might be worth prior to receipt of the 
independent suggestions of competitors, archi- 
tects would not be worse off than they are 
now, and architecture might gain something. 
The Society say :—‘ Hither the exact accom- 
modation should be set forth with or with- 
out the approximate contemplated outlay—or, 
the mazimum outlay with general statement of 
accommodation, leaving the extent and nature 
of it to the skill and experience of the competi- 
tors.” The italics are theirs. Either course 
advised would be an improvement on the present 
system: yet we have always held that, even, the 
mention of the sum of money in hand might 
involve the result of defeating the objects, or 
an alternative of injustice ; since a good desi 
might be means of inducing contributions of 
money. It is added :—“It would also be de- 
sirable that as regards hospitals, asylums, public 
schools, &c., the promoters should state the 
minimum number of cubic or superficial feet of 
space they expect to be allotted to each in- 
mate ;” but surely, here, architects being sup- 
posed able to judge as to the space required, the 
recommendation should have been to the effect 
that intending competitors be asked to meet the 
committee, pursuant to an arrival at the conclu- 
sion with the benefit of advice,—payment for 
the attendance being made, if necessary. We 
are not certain that we should agree with the 
Society as to reduction of number of the draw- 
ings ; but we are somewhat in favour of a limita- 
tion of the scale to something smaller than 
is now usual. Anything tending to increase the 
space that drawings cover in an exhibition, is a 
positive impediment to a right decision ; but the 
architect’s intention must be made more clear 
than it is usually. We quite agree with the 
Society that the majority of the drawings are 
never looked at by a committee, as ordinarily 
constituted,—“‘the judgment,’ such as it is, 
“dwelling on the main plan and perspective- 
view,’—and that “constructional drawings for 
the guidance of the builder,” and the “ specifi- 
cations’’ that are ‘“‘ frequently required,” are in- 
deed not wanted : but construction, we say, as well 
as ultimate effect of details, must have been taken 
into account by the competitor ; and a qualified 
judge will require evidence of the fact, and will 
attach far less importance to the perspective- 
view than to the other drawings, whilst however 
using it for saving of time in the mental opera- 
tion of putting those drawings together. The 
“best general arrangement of plan and eleva- 
tion,” as shown in drawings, may be utterly 
spoiled by the conditions of execution. But, 
actually, the drawings that the Society mention 
as sufficient, would include nearly everything 
necessary, or what in the previous paragraph of 
the “ Suggestions’ had been referred to as use- 
less. The uniformity of method of representa- 
tion, and even of size of strainers, is fittingly 
dwelt upon. On the head of remuneration, it is 
very properly observed that the whele amount 
for the successful man should be more in the 
case of a competition, than in that of profes- 
sional work where there is no competition ; and 
it is clearly shown that the premium should not 
“merge” in the usual commission. Where com- 
petitions are of the unlimited kind, the “S 
tions’ say that sufficient sums should be allotted 
to, and equally divided between, the anthors 
of other designs than the first premiated, found 
worthy of consideration (the number depending 
on the magnitude of the competition), in lieu of 
the usual second and third premiums only ; and 
that m Competitions of the other kind, each 
competitor should be remunerated,—drawings 
remaining the property of the competitor in 
either case. The question whether absence of the 
limitation is not calculated, always or generally, 
to defeat the object, does not seem to have been 
considered sufficiently by the Manchester Society. 
As to selection of men as competitors, it is 
urged that it is only fair that each one should 
know whom he is expected to compete against. 
As to that which is rightly regarded by the 
Society as “the most difficult question,” the 
adjudication, we are unable to receive the sug- 


gestions “as a solution :” though they may be 
“worthy of consideration.” Truly it is diffi- 
cult to see how the best designs can generally 
be selected, unless by enlisting aid of the par- 
ticular architects who have been “ consider- 
ing how to carry out the requirements,’—“ that 
is the competitors themselves :’ but the framers 
of these “ Suggestions” do not seem to be 
aware,—or they have not attached sufficient 
importance to the facts,—that the proposal 
of a competitor's giving one vote in favour 
of his own design, as best, and another vote 
to a design as second-best, has been tried, 
with the result that it is now not so repeatedly 
suggested as it used to be. Whether the pro- 
posed statement of the competitor’s opinion in 
writing, would prevent unfairness, may deserve 
consideration : but, ordinarily, we should prefer 
adjudication by a committee composed partly of 
architects, but these not in a minority, and with 
proceedings in open court,—giving opportunity 
to each individual to explain his design in pre- 
sence of the other competitors. This course would 
involve limited competitions, without other argu- 
ment forthem. Public exhibitions of the draw- 
ings may advisedly be allowed to continue: but 
the judges must not defer too much to the public 
expression of opinion; which, in the present 
state of qualifications for judging of ultimate 
effects, from drawings, and with the utter care- 
| lessness, indeed, or want of conscientiousness, 
| in expressions of opinions on drawings, is proved 
| to be deserving of little consideration. Referring 
to professional judges, the “Suggestions” say that 
| the individuals appointed must be “ not too much 
| engrossed with their own business to spare the 
proper amount of time for the consideration of 
| the designs.” This point we have often insisted 
/on; and it is really the most important to be 
dwelt on at this juncture, or that is connected 
| with adjudication. 
The question of building-agreements was con- 
sidered in 1866, by a committee of the Society, 
| keeping in view a form of agreement proposed 
by the Master Builders’ Association, the discus- 
| sions thereon in the Society, and several forms in 
| use with members. The committee were unable 
| to offer any stereotyped form, but recommended 
| Certain main features as to be included in all 
agreements. They dwelt upon the importance 
| of the building-proprietor’s not being in doubt 
/as to nature or extent of his liability, or 
| as to the thing to be received in return, and 
| upon the desirableness of the builder’s having 
sufficient opportunity, before signing the con- 
| tract, of examining the quantities before accept- 
ing them as correct. This done, the agreement 
| should, according to the report, contain, beyond 
| the usual preliminary statement of its objects 
and the parties to it, clauses of certain kinds, 
which have been grouped under three heads, 
| camicieaart. On the part of the contractor; 2. 
| On the part of the architect ; and 3. On the part 
of the proprietor. When read, however, these are 
not found, thronghont, to be obligations on the 
part of the contractor, or architect, or proprie- 
tor: thus, it might be urged, there is no liability 
of any kind admitted as incurred by the archi- 
tect. Generally, they are to the effect following. 
The work shown, or described, is to be done 
in the manner set forth, proper means being 
adopted, by signatures, of identifying docu- 
ments and constituting them part of the agree- 
ment. No deviation from the contract is to 
be made without the architect’s authority in 
writing. Deviation that has been ordered, as 
referred to, is to be carried into effeet without 
nullification of the agreement, and is to be paid for, 
or deducted, by the proprietor in a manner to be 
agreed upon. For instance, the manner may be,— 


(a) According toa schedule of prices agreed on between 
the contraetor and the architect ; 

(}) By reference to the originel estimate,—or, in place 
of either, 

(c) At the architect’s determination :—with such a per- 
centage allowed to the contractor upon the value of works 
ocmmaley omitted (not substituted by others) as shall be 
stated; and , 

(d) A proviso for deducting the value of materials 
found by the proprietor, or of contingencies to which 
prices are affixed in the specification, either at the net 
amount or with such a trade-discount as is set forth inthe 
agreement, 

No payment is to become due, or be made, 
except on production of the architect’s certifi- 
cate; and the works are to be handed over 
complete by a fixed date, subject, on the one 
hand, to a stated deduction for delay, as well as, 
on the other, to the following,— 


Provision for an extension of time for completion of the 
works (to such an extent as the architect may on the 
occasion of such extension determine) on account of 
extraordinary stress of weather, or on account of a strike 








] of workmen, if not origineted by the contractor, 

















The architect is to have power to reject 
materials, or work, not, in his opinion, accordant 
with the agreement, and to cause removal and 
replacement, after notice agreed on, at the con- 
tractor’s risk and expense ; also to employ other 
workmen, and procure other materials, at the 
contractor’s expense, if due diligence is not used, 
or in event of the contractor's bankruptcy; and 
power to remove workmen. All sub-contractors 
are to be first approved of by the architect. 
The next clause, which has, just now, peculiar 
importance, is thus worded :— 

Decision of the architect in all cases provided for by 
the agreement, to be binding on all parties. In the event 
of any other circumstances arising, in which he and the 


contractor or proprietor may not agree, the decision of a 
referee, named in the agreement, to be final. 


The obligations on the part of the proprietor, 
as stated, are to involve engagement to pay the 
amount contracted for, subject to the increase or 
diminution, on production of the certificate; 
whilst a following clause involves,— 

Statement of time beyond which the architect shall not 
withhold such certificate of completion, provided the 
work has been carried out in accordance with the terms 
of the agreement. 


The payments are to be made as agreed upon, 
for example, either in certain sums at stated 
periods of progress, or by instalments not exceed- 
ing, say, 85 per cent. of the value of the work, 
and, also, if agreed upon, the value of materials 
delivered and approved of. 

The Statement of Methods recommended in 
taking Quantities, and in Measuring-up works, 
was very carefully considered. Its main 
features appear to be the taking out of the hands 
of the measurer the optional allowances, which 
are often excessive, for waste, for trade-usages, 
and so forth, and the measuring the actual 
amount of work done,—carefal descriptions and 
particulars being given of all matters requiring 
special Jabour, as mitres, ramps, trimmings, and 
hips and eaves. The document, as printed, ex- 
tends to 148 clauses, divided under the heads 
of the trades, and besides a page of general 
clauses and prefatory suggestions. 

A desideratum in taking quantities is, 
as stated, the giving to parties estimating, 
the clearest idea, and in the simplest manner, 
of the cost and character; so that in measur- 
ing up works executed, no more is required 
than the ascertaining the principle of measure- 
ment on which the prices have been deter- 
mined, and then the proceeding accordingly. 
It would oceupy too much space here to mention 
the purport of the several suggestions or instruc- 
tions; but we may say that they deserve to be 
studied by all estimators and measurers, as also by 
all architects, since they are suggestive of some 
improvements in the language of specifications. 
In the measurement of brickwork, the work is 
reduced to one-brick thick, and called “ brick- 
length walling,” and is taken in yards superficial ; 
and there has, we believe, been a local system of 
charging for “hollows,” or “cutting /ollows.” 
As to these items, or to prevent any misunder- 
standing with regard to other materials built-in, 
it is proposed to measure the net-quantity of 
brickwork, deducting entirely all labour and 
materials in openings having more than 100 
square feet face - measure, and deducting 
materials only (leaving “ hollows,” for labour) 
on all other openings, the shape they are 
actually executed (provided they are openings in 
the walls and built above with the same 
materials), and on all sills, strings, cornices, and 
generally the masonry and dressings built-in and 
being more than 6 in. in height ; whilst, farther, 
fireplace openings, from underside hearth, and all 
flues, are to be deducted as “ hollows,” and the 
lineal dimensions of flues (with size, if various), 
to be given for extra-labour of forming and point- 
ing. Such things as ends of joists, wall-plates, 
and door-frames, are not to be deducted, if built- 
in with the work. To indicate how much has 
been thought of, we may mention that one clause 
is to this effect :—“ Covering walls to protect 
them during inclement weather or strikes, and 
manner of doing it, to be added to the brick- 
setter’s contract.” As regards mason’s work, 
the minute subdivision in measuring, and the 
taking into account each necessary operation of 
the workman,—even to what may appear the 
measuring the same surface (as in panelled or 
enriched work) more than once for different 
descriptions of work,—are prominently set forth, 
Generally, in the trades, the system appears to 
be characterized by perfect fairness: though it 
is eapable of revision for use in London and in 
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resulted from an intention on the part of the 
corporation to make particular regulations ap- 
plicable to streets and buildings in Manchester. 
On the discovery of the intention, and of the 
nature of the proposed laws, these were seen by 
the Society to have a somewhat arbitrary cha- 
racter. The local Act for Improvements allows 
the town-council to make such laws subject to 
approval of the Secretary of State. As the 
Council did not very favourably receive ad- 
vances made on the part of the Society, the 
architects memorialized the Secretary against 





of two generations of English beauty. He lived 
to poles th mother in her prime, the daughter 
in her youth. How many revolutions in dress 
has he been the means of perpetuating. He did 
not foresee crinoline, but he loved and painted 
fall and richly embroidered trailing silks with 


| the skill of a mercer or a milliner, and all the 


fidelity of an accomplished painter. 

There are several “wants” in the present 
collection, rich as it is beyond precedent, in 
examples of Sir Joshua. We will instance some 
of the portraits which might have been usefully 


adoption of the bye-laws. Although they were| added. We miss, for instance, Reynolds's own 
too late to prevent the coming into force, of the | portrait of himself, in his own hair—one of the 


regulations, legally,—since the time given by | 
the Act, to the Secretary of State, for disallow- | 
ance, had elapsed,—the Secretary sent Mr. Raw- | 
linson to inquire into the subject ; and the result | 


has been the adoption by the Town Council of a 


new or revised set of Bye-laws, which have been | 
approved of by the Secretary, and have super- | 


seded the others. The circumstances show that 
if public and corporate bodies would avail them- 
selves of assistance within their reach, absurd 
stipulations might be prevented, such as now 
get into Acts of Parliament, or are embodied in 
local bye-laws, and that the eye of the Secretary 
of State may be in danger of passing over. 
Some regulations that have been proposed in 
like cases, whilst professing improvement, as 
that of a sanitary character, would offer impedi- 
ments in each direction of progress. This seems 
to be the case in Manchester with reference to 
prevention of the system of depositing small 
quantities of ashes in the streets, to be removed 
by the dust-cart, a system prevailing where from 
want of space there are no ash-pits, as in the 
case of the offices in the centre of the town. The 
truth is, the system of depositing refuse in a 
treet, within prescribed hours, combined with 
such perfect street-cleansing as there is in Paris, 
and the rejection of all hoarding of refuse in a 
house, is the best system, sanitarily speaking; 
though, on the one hand, from the defective 
scavenging of our towns, and on the other from 
the unavoidable unsightliness where heaps of 
refuse are temporarily left, the common idea 
about it is very different. 

Besides the business-meetings of the Man- 
chester Society, the members dine together 
every year; and, generally, the Society has con- 
duced to that friendly feeling which is not less 
important to the influence of the profession in 
the direction of the public interest, than to that 
of each architect in furthering his own claims. 

The snecess that has attended the Manchester 
Society of Architects, has induced several of the 
leading architects of Liverpool to associate 
themselves for the formation of a similar pro- 
fessional body ; of which Mr. Hornblower is the 
honorary secretary. 

Judging from the activity of the secretary of 
the Manchester Society, Mr. Murgatroyd, we 
may attribute much of this success that we have 
referred to, to his individual exertions. 





THE KENSINGTON NATIONAL PORTRAIT 
EXHIBITION, 1688—1800. 


“THE SIR JOSHUAS.” 


In the Builder, of the 25th of last month, we 
promised “something” with reference to the 
one hundre land jifty-four examples of Sir Joshua, | 
now «0 pleasantly accessible at South Kensing.- | 
ton. This promise we shall endeavour to make | 
good. | 

Judges of the present or last generation who | 
have reached a little beyond the middle period 
of the scriptural limitation of three-score-and- 
ten, who love art, and have frequented the British 
Institution in Pall-mall in its Aberdeen and 
Beaumont days, must have seen many choice 
examples of England’s Sir Joshua, but never till 
this year have they had the opportunity of see- 
ing our great painter in all his force of por- 
traiture, in his full strength of fertility of con- 
ception, adaptation, and treatment of position, as 
he is to be seen and studied through the labours 
of the Committee of Council on Education. We 
cordially recommend all who love art to make a 


| written in 1776. 





visit to ‘‘ The Sir Joshuas.” If those who study 


treasures of the Dilettanti Society, at Willis’s 
Rooms, in St. James’s-street; we miss the two 
inimitable Dilettanti pictures—twin conversa- 
tional and toasting portraits—in the rich colours of 
Paul Veronese, in the same room. The members 
of the Graphic Society know them well. Charles 


Turner engraved them. Did the Kensington 
committee ask for them? The Manchester Art 


Treasures Committee asked for the loan of them 
exactly ten years ago, and were refused ; yet we 
remember to have seen them, or we are greatly 
deceived, at the British Institution in Pall-mall. 

Where is the Thrale, Watson Taylor, and 
Sir Robert Peel noble head of Dr. Johnson ? 
Was Sir Robert Peel asked for it? Would he 
not spare it from its central situation at White- 
hall? Sir Joshua’s George IV.,too, when Prince 
of Wales, now at Sir Robert Peel’s, at Whitehall, 
the portrait (head only) before which we re- 
member the Duke of Wellington to have exclaimed 
aloud, in Sir Robert Peel’s house, before the 
great ministers and a room fall of the learned in 
art, “ Ah! my old master. And very like him !” 
Nay, more, we miss the portrait of James 
Boswell, the prince of biographers, in the con- 
versational way, painted by Sir Joshua, at Bos- 
well’s request, and on Boswell’s own terms for 
payment. Witness the copy of Boswell’s letter 
which Mr. Wilson Croker was the first to publish, 
and Sir Joshua’s memorandum of acceptance at 
the foot of it. Sir Joshua’s chracteristic por- 
trait of Horace Walpole (the Grosvenor-Bedford 
portrait), engraved by McArdell in mezzotint, 
and in line by Bromley, is also absent. Our 
reference to Johnson reminds us that a little 
forethonght on the part of the committee might 
have carried to Kensington the portrait of Frank 
Barbery, Dr. Johnson’s black servant. The 
careful reader of Boswell—and who is not ?— 
would surely have exclaimed, when standing 
before it, “‘ Frank, a clean shirt!” 

At Kensington is not seen Sir Robert Peel’s 
Commodore Keppel? or the National Gallery 
Gibraltar Lord Heathfield? The Committee 
has borrowed, we observe, from the Trustees of 
the National Gallery the portraits of three 
English worthies—Hogarth, and Woollett and 
John Hall, the engravers. The Bedford or 
Russell Family is still at Middleton, in Oxford- 
shire, the seat of the Jerseys. 

Where are Elizabeth Keppel, the Woburn Mar- 
chioness of Tavistock (that lovely full-length) in 


_ her wedding dress, so charmingly engraved by E. 


Fisher, living “at the Golden Head, the south 
side of Leicester-square, price 15s.” ? and Mr. 
Thrale’s Hester Lynch, Salusbury born, after- 
wards, sad to think, Hester Lynch Piozzi ? 

Where is the famous “ Marlborough Family,” 
that rival to Holbein’s More Family and Van- 
dyck’s Pembroke Family? Sir Joshua is seen 
in all his strength in this picture. 

Where is the half-length of Lord Temple, 
which Horace Walpole noted in his Catalogue 
of the Royal Academy Exhibition as the finest | 
portrait Reynolds ever painted? This was 


But we have done replying to the cry of our | 
old London apprentices, “What d’ye lack ? 
what d’ye lack ?”’ preserved to all time in “ The | 
Fortunes of Nigel.” There is quite enough to 
be thankfal for. | 

Three portraits here exhibited of a great 
English historian will delight other students of | 
history besides the very reverend and learned | 
Dean Milman, the editor of Gibbon. We allude 
to 664—a miniature to waist of the historian of | 
“The Decline and Fall,’—“looking to right 

- " as | 
grey coat and flowered white waistcoat,” the | 
property of Mr. G. F. Wilbraham; to 667, Sir | 





much like it. What superiority of intellect ig 
written on that lofty forehead and that towering 
| Walter Scott-like head! ‘here is a haughty in. 
| solence in the great historian’s look which com. 
| mands respect. One feels little when standing 
‘before the Sheffield Gibbon. By the way, we 
| should like to have seen here Sir Joshua’s com. 
| panion head of Lord Sheffield. It was at Man. 
| chester in 1857, and was much looked at 

| artists. What does Malone say of Sir Joshua's 
| Gibbon ? —and he had seen Gibbon :—* The 
' picture of Gibbon painted by Sir Joshua is ag 
like the original as it is possible to be.” This 
commendation would have enriched the Cata. 
logue. 

We shall conclude this brief reference to Sir 
Joshua with a correction on the subject of No. 650, 
the portrait of “ Richard Stonehewer.” The Cata- 
logue tells us that he was the friend of the poet 
Gray and his executor. This was something 
new to us. Why the poet Mason and James 
Brown, the President of Pembroke Hall, Cam. 
bridge, were left the “joint executors” of the 
poet. “I give,” says the poet in his will, “to 
Richard Stonehewer, esq., one of his Majesty’s 
Commissioners of Excise, the sum of 5001. Re- 
duced Bank Annuities, and I beg his acceptance 
of one of my diamond rings.” And what does 
Mason leave to Stonehewer? “TI also return,” 
he writes, ‘to Richard Stonehewer, the portrait 
of himself, painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds.” 
Where is it now? The portrait here exhibited 
is the property of the Duke of Grafton,—and, to 
our thinking, is the very portrait of Stone- 
hewer that Mason bequeathed to the friend of 
Gray. 








THE LAW COURTS COMPETITION. 


Tue Judges of Designs have not yet commenced 
their work, but will, no doubt, do so now without 
delay; the various persons and committees to 
whom special inquiries were deputed having 
made their reports. The most important of 
these, the result of a very elaborate inquiry, is 
that from Mr. Shaw and Mr. Pownall, who pre- 
face it thus :— 


“We have now the honour to present the report of our 
investigation of the competitive designs for the Courts of 
Justice on the severa] points contained in the instructions 
furnished to the competing architects. 

We should have been glad to feel that this report, made, 
we believe, in conformity with the instructions contained 
in your minute of the 23rd dey of March, would have 
enabled the Commissioners to Teteunden ‘which of the 
designs upon the whole afforded the greatest advantages.’ 

We fear, however, that this is not the case; and that, 
although we have expressed a definite opinion on all the 
most important requisitions, the number of those requisi- 

' tions is so considerable, and they vary so much in their 
relative importance, as to make it extremely difficult, if 
not impossible, for the Commissioners upon the report 
alone to arrive at a satisfactory conclusion as to which of 
the designs does offer the greatest advantages, having re- 
ference as well to the relative compliance of the several 
competitors with the instructions in detail, as to the 
equally important points of the general arrangement and 
combination of the design as a whole. 

We beg to submit the following observations for the 
consideration of the Commissioners :— 

We have been deeply impressed with the great talent 
exhibited in the designs, and with the unwearied applica- 
tion which must have been devoted to their preparation, 
and to the difficult task of compressing into the allotted 
space the large extent of accommodation called for by the 
instructions. . ‘ 

We are, however, decidedly of opinion that it is impossi- 
ble properly to provide this extent of accommodation on 
the proposed site, and that in order to obtain suilicient 
light and air to the numerous courts and offices, it 18 
essential that the area of ground should be enlarged. 

This enlargement, it appears to us, is further desirable 
as facilitating the placing the courts and some of the more 
frequented and important offices on a lower level than 


| has been found practicable in any of the present designs. 


We consider this change in the level importent both as 
regards the convenience of the judges as well as of the 


| numerous persons attending the courts and offices in 


question, 

On the subject of warming and ventilation we beg to 
suggest, that while as regards the courts, hails, snd corri- 
dors some general system of hot-air or hot-water should 
be adopted, it would be desirable to warm and ventilate 
all the rooms by means of ordinary fire-places and sash- 
windows opening, not into covered courts, but directly to 
the external air. ct 

The Commissioners will be fully aware that the opinions 
we have expressed in the Report have been formed entire 
without reference to the relative merit of the designs a 
architectural compositions, that part of the subject not 
having been referred to us. Joun Snaw. ,, 
Gro, Pownall. 


The result of their report is decidedly in 
favour of Mr. E. M. Barry’s plans, thus confirm- 


good English writing are to give their “ days | Joshna’s portrait of the same great man; and | ing the good opinion we arrived at as the result 


and nights” to Addison, why should not portrait | 
painters and portrait sculptors dedicate a long | 
summer morning to the Sir Joshuas here pro. | 
perly collected for their instruction and delight 
at accessible and fashionable west-end London ? 
_ Reynolds is the preserver on canvas of the 
ineaments, and red-and-white-rose complexions 





to 668, Romney’s almost unknown portrait of | 
him. So little known, indeed, is Romney’s head | 
of Gibbon that we (curious in such matters) | 
have never heard of a person who had seen it. | 
Sir Joshua’s Gibbon is grand; we have a photo. | 
graph of it before us while we write, and have | 


of our necessarily much briefer and more supet- 
ficial examination. Ont of seventy-nine heads 
of comparison, they are of opinion that that 
gentleman’s design “offers the greatest advan- 
tages” in thirty-two cases; and these for the 
most part under the most important heads. 


found no engraving worthy of it, or indeed very «Mr. Scott’s design, we elicit, offers “ the greatest 
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advantages” in the next greatest number of 
cases, namely seventeen. Mr. Lockwood's design 
comes up as the superior under eight heads. 
This statement is of course influenced by the 
opinion Messrs. Shaw and Pownall arrive at 
under the head “ Accommodation,” where they 
say :— 


“* As to No. 5, Area of Cour!s and Rooms.—The designs 
of Mr. Street and Mr, Waterhouse as re is the courts 
are not in accordance with the instructions, being defi- 
cient in the prescribed area on the floor-level ; the rest of 
the designs are in accordance with the instructions.” 


The Committee of Bar and Solicitors in their 
report dissent from this opinion, and say :— 


‘* We consider it incumbent on us to notice that part of 
the report of Messrs. Shaw and Pownall which states that 
the designs of Mr. Street and Mr. Waterhouse as regards 
the courts are not in accordance with the instructions, 
being deficient in the prescribed area on the floor level, It 
appears to us that neither of the designs is deficient in the 
prescribed area within the four walls of the courts, but 
that Messrs. Street and Waterhouse, for securing greater 

iet in the courts, have suggested that, instead of leaving 

e sides and back open, a portion of them should be 
partitioned off with glazed panels to allow of counsel and 
solicitors ascertaining the state of progress of the business 





in court without actually entering the court.” 


This Committee consider that the solution of 
the question whether any central hall is needed, | 
and, if so, its position, and the uses to which it | 
would more especially be devoted, has more than | 
any other important bearings on the general | 
scheme of each architect, and on the compara- | 
tive advantage each scheme presents, and have | 
passed the following resolutions :— 


to enter into a detailed examination of the remainder of 
the report, the same is to be transmitted to the Judges of 
Designs as the opinion of those Commissioners whose 
names are appended thereto,” 

We have only to add that the Judges of Designs, 
having assented to the proposal that two profes- 
sional architects should be added to their num- 
ber, have appointed Messrs. Shaw & Pownall to 
act in that capacity ; and our readers now know 
exactly the present position of affairs. 





EGYPTIAN AND CAMPANIAN DISCOVERY. 


THE time when an important discovery was 
communicated to the world as if by an electric 
shock has gone by, perhaps never to return. In 
the age of steam-locomotion and of electric 
telegraphs, men are too busy to care for the 
discoveries of their neighbours. Anything that 
may affect the price of funds, of corn, or of 
cotton, monopolises the wires, and is commu- 
nicated by Mr. Reuter’s agency in the largest 
capitals. A shot goes off in Paris, and the echo 


is heard in Pall-mall almost as soon as in the! 


and the day of the month in which each Apis 
was born, was canonised, died, and was buried, 
and the number of years, months, and days 
which he lived, thus forming an absolute chrono- 
logical check whenever the inscriptions are 
perfect. And yet it will be hard for the English 
student to satisfy his curiosity as to these in- 
valuable discoveries. The Bulletin del Athenewm 
Frangais, in which M. Mariette was in the course 
of publishing them, ceased to appear in October, 
1856. The Revue Contemporaine, in which it 
merged, seems to afford no means of printing 
hieroglyphic texts, and the abstract given by 
Mr. Birch of the Apis dates in the new edition 
of Bunsen’s “ Egypt” does not come lower than 
the date of the last Bulletin. At this moment, 
we learn from private sources, that excavations 
are being made in Lower Egypt, where monu- 
ments are being brought to light that promise 
information on the most perplexed time of the 
Egyptain annals, the reign of those shepherd 
kings who were an abomination to their native 
subjects. But whatever may be known at Paris 





or at Berlin as to these proceedings, we ask in 
vain in our own metropolis for news on the 


| pays Latin. But a new form of life is discovered | subject. There is evidence, some of us think 


—some strange bird, or beast, or giant tree, and | conclusive evidence, to show that the colossal 
who knows anything about it? The discoverer, portrait of the very Pharaoh of the Exodus 
proud, and justly proud, of the results of enter-| himself, as well as of his terrible predecessor 
prise, or of happy observation, finds, on reaching who ordered the delivery of the Jewish boys to 
our shores, that all that he can do is, after much the crocodiles, are now reposing in the halls of 
pain and expense, to submit a paper to some the British Museum; and yet the public pass by 


| Special society occupying itself with the subject. the speaking faces with as little appreciation of 


“1. That there should be acentral hall. That onelarge | [f the season of the year be suitable, and the the message they have to utter as of the hiero- 


hall is preferable to several smaller ones, and that it should 
be on the floor next below the courts. Mr. Waterhouse’s 


hall is of ample size, and is the only one placed on the floor Of the new discovery are not too inconsistent | 
e courts ; but the designs of Mr. Barry, Mr. | with the opinions to which the leading members | 


next below 1 
Brandon, Mr. Lockwood, and Mr. Scott, could apparently | 
be amended in this respect by removing the rooms and | 
offices underneath, and depressing the halls proposed by | 
them to the level of the floor below, and their halls are of 
sufficient size. 

The form of the hall shoald be as simple as possible, and | 
so arranged that there would be no difficulty in finding 
witnesses and suitors in it when they are wanted. The! 
halls designed by Mr. Barry, Mr. Brandon, Mr. Scott, and 
Mr. Street, —— to_be objectionable in this respect. | 
Those of Mr. Deane, Mr. Seddon, and Mr. Waterhouse 
—> this respect the best, but Mr. Deane’s is much too 
8 yg 





The Metropolitan and Provincial Law Asso- | 
ciation also arrive at the conclusion that there | 
should be a central hall; in which opinion we | 
now, as from the first, fully concur. 


of the body are committed, the paper may be 
read, and subjected to the sceptical comments of | 
the tarry-at-home travellers who so far honour it 
as to listen. And possibly a brief notice, in the very | 
smallest type,may creep into some obscure corner 
of the daily newspapers. Such is the public meed 
of the discoverer now-a-days, unless he have time, 
and ability, and sufficient means of holding his 
own with a publisher, to give the results of his 
labours in his own name and in his own words 
to the world, And there are men who would 
find it easier to rival the heroic perseverance of | 
Baker or of Livingstone than to give in plain | 
English a readable story of their labours. How | 


| Society sitting, and not too busy, and the results | glyphics themselves. 


Nearer home than Egypt, readily accessible in 
a six weeks’ tour, steady progress is being made 
in uncovering the relics of Pompeii. From the 
first discovery of that buried city, 120 years ago, 
during the whole reign of the Bourbon dynasty, 
the excavations on the spot were but capriciously 
carried on, and for the most part rather with the 
object of extracting precious articles to enrich 
the Museo Borbonico, than with a view of laying 
open to the gaze of modern Europe a Campanian 
city of the date of the Christian era. When the 
power of the Bourbons, on the death of the 
formidable and little-understood Ferdinand II., 
collapsed from intrinsic corruption before the 
boy-troops of Garibaldi, a famous personage in 
the literary world was made ruler of Pompeii. 


The report of Capt. Shaw, chief officer of the | one of our most enterprising African travellers No Roman prefect was ever better disposed to 
Metropolitan Fire Brigade, consists of two state- | failed to take, in the first instance, his proper place make the best of his power and influence than 
ments only; one that “Mr. Deane’s designs! in public esteem for want of some small share | was Alexandre Dumas. Ensconced in one of the 
come nearer than those of any other competitor | of literary skill, will be fresh in the remembranee | regal palaces at Naples, a gem of an abode, looking 


to the trae principles of safety from fire ;’ and 
the second a somewhat vigorous denunciation | 


of our readers. 
To a great extent this indifference of the | 


out over the blue bay, which he held for some 
time, in spite of the efforts of the incoming 


of “the mode in which Mr. Scott has attempted public to important discovery is a consequence government of Victor Emanuel, Dumas had too 


to deal with this part of the question.” 
says, in conclusion :— 


** Even as a financial question, there can be little doubt | 
that it will be a sounder policy to make the building 
reasonably safe in construction and material in the first | 
mstance, and to reduce the annual expenses for watchirg | 
to a small amount, than to neglect the subject of fire alto- | 
gether at first, and then incur a heavy annual expenditure | 
in guarding against it; but I most respectfully submit to | 
the consideration of the Commission that this is something | 
more than a mere financial matter; that, in short, it is a 
most important question of public progress.” 


In a second short communication, Capt. Shaw 
writes :— 

_“T gave my opinion simply as to the best and worst de- 
signs, jadging them solely from my special point of view, 
and I omitted all reference to those which seemed to me 
to be of intermediate merit. 

Tam, of course, still of the same opinion as when I 
wrote on the 27th ultimo, and I have nothing to add to or 
retract from what I have said. 

My object in writing now is merely to ascertain whether 
the Commission would wish me to offer opinions concern- 
ing any of the other designs. 

in conclusion, I should wish to take this opportunity of 
calling attention to the fact that a careful inspection of 
these drawinge cannot fail to convince any one who under- 
stands the principles of construction and the nature of 
building materials, that the great majority of the designs 
show a most decided and unquestionable advance on any- 
thing which has been done in this way of late years; and 
that even if the subject of safety from fire be now dropped 
for the present, the Commission have already achieved a 
most important result, and laid the foundation of a per- 
manent reduction of the eventual expense of watching the 
building and securing its safety.” 


The Royal Commissioners have received these 
and other reports, proceeded to consider them, 
and with reference to the Bar and Solicitors’ 
report, resolved,— 


1. (Nemine contradicente), ‘‘ That the Commissioners do 

sane, muy the report of the Committee that there should 
ea a 

2. (With one dissentient), ‘That the hall should be 
central.” 

3. B  ahage two dissentients), ‘That such hall should be 
placed on the floor next below the courts,” 

4, (Nemine contradicente), ‘* That the recommendation 
of the Committee as to lightung the courts by skylights be 


of fact already collected, and of the necessity of | 
referring separate branches of inquiry, as it were, | 
to separate committees of the scientific world. | 
But there is one point to which we more par- | 
ticularly refer, as coming within our own peculiar 
province. In Egypt, in Italy, in Central America | 
discoveries are being almost daily made of the | 
highest importance to the history of architec- 
ture, no less than to political history, and 
to our knowledge of the habits and man- 
ners of the past. While these discoveries may 
in each instance have their special interest for 
some small circle of philologists, of astronomers, 
of chronologists, of classical students, of ethnolo- 
gists, and the like; they have a great and 
general interest for all lovers of art,and for allstu- 
dents of architectural and of engineering science. 
The opening of an Oscan tomb at Cume, or of 
a sepulchre of the time of the Hyksos in Lower 
Egypt, has a special interest for all who value 
our pages, no less than for the special Italian 
archeologist or for the student of hieroglyphics. 

It is therefore alike in the interest of our 
readers and of the general march of human 
intelligence to call attention to the work now 
silently pursuing in recovering the buried 
records of the past, and that not without the 
hope of attracting from time to time fresh intel- 
ligence to our own columns. It is strange not only 
that so little should be known generally in this 
country as to the progress of Egyptian and 
of Campanian discovery, but that it should beso 
difficult for those interested in the subject to 
arrive at the latest intelligence. No research in 
Egypt has had more important results than the 
discovery, by Mariette, of the Serapeum, of the 
sacred mausoleum in which the mummies 
of sacred bulls have been deposited from 
the very time of the exodus, and of the 
detailed inscriptions, which in some instances 





He | of the march of science, of the immense amount |much to do with his history of the Revolution, 


and his Independente journal, and his never- 
ceasing flow of novel publication, to have much 
time to devote to the Scavi. His successor in 
the direction of the works at Pompeii was a man 
of another order,—a scholar and a gentleman, 
who had found shelter from political persecu- 
tion by his attachment to the household of his 
late Royal Highness Leopold, Count of Syracuse, 
himself a sculptor and a virtuoso, an antiquary, 
and a man of taste. Under the direction of the 
Commendatore Fiorelli the works at Pompeii 
have assumed a new character: systematic 
preservation of all relics as much as possible in 
situ has been the rule. The frescoes, instead of 
having their colours refreshed for the inspection 
of every visitor by the usual Neapolitan practice,— 
we hardly like to describe it in its naked sim- 
plicity,—of being spit upon by the guide, and then 
rubbed with the cuff of his coat, if he had one, 
and with the skirts of its substitute if he had 
not, are now tenderly coated with a wax varnish 
as soon as they are exhumed, and thus promise 
to preserve their natural hues. An excellent 
map of the city has been prepared, and a superb 
delineation of the architecture, painting, and 
sculpture is in course of publication by the 
Brothers Niccolini, a work which, in purity of 
design and beauty of execution, is almost with- 
out a rival among the numerous editions de lure 
of the Continental press. 

The excavations of Pompeii have not the 
peculiar characteristic of those at Cuma, where 
archeology assumes almost the character of 
geology; and where three distinct strata of 
tombs, each containing relics of a race different 
in date, in habit, in mode of sepulture, and 
in the orientation of their tombs, are super- 
posed. But their special interest consists in the 
vivid reality with which they enable the visitor 
to present to his mind the actual daily life of 
Rome, or rather of the Roman country villa, or 





form the epitaphs of these incongruous sepul- 





a striking out the words ‘ where pracficable,’”’ 
5, “‘ That the Commission, being unable at present 


| chres—inscriptions stating the year of the king 


provincial capital, at the time when Julius 
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Caesar was making his hasty and abortive inroad 
upeam our coasts, «nd at the time when a voice, 
which has never ceased to echo in the ears of 
each succeeding generation, bade the subjects of 
Boman conquest to render unto Cesar the things 
that are Cwsar’s. The ruts that —— 
carriage-ways of Pompeii were being formed by 
the rude, pecan a of the masters of the 
werld, while the divine footsteps yet lingered 
in the dust of Palestine. The long-silent volcano 
awoke, and covered town and inhabitants 
with that thick veil of impalpable ash which 
remained inviolate for more than sixteen cen- 
turies, only nine years after the no less fearful 
desolation of Jerusalem by the arms of Titus. 
And among the latest discoveries of Signor 
Fiorelli, of which we have any English intelli- 
genee, is that of the remains of a Roman soldier, 
who seems to have calmly set himself to die at 
his post, and of whose person and attire so faith- 
fal a cast has been preserved by the voleanic 
snew that overwhelmed him, that antiquarian 
difficulties as to the mode in which the Roman 
soldiers were sandalled, have been dispelled by 


where they found green, and bits of red where 


they found red, and so on, the effects would be 
clumsy, hard, and bizarre. What was wanted 
really was to get at the general system upon 
which old churches were coloured. Colour might 
be applied in various ways; first, in mere lines 
and tints, so as to bring out the architectural 
effects; or, again, it might be applied to the 
ornamental features of the buildings, especially 








the evidence thus grimly brought to light. 

The effect of Roman civilization on our domes- 
tic habits has been a most important element in | 
our national life. Our earliest monnments,— | 
not ef human habitation, or indeed of worship 
or of sepulture, but of fortification, or of building 
properly so called,—are Roman. The influence 
of a people cultivated to a state of corruption 
on & nation of the simplicity of habit that 
characterized the Gauls and the Britons of the 


Imperial age, can only be compared to the effect. 


produced by our own colonists and missionaries 
on the Sandwich Islanders. The natural growth 
of an architecture adapted to our climate and to 
our habits has constantly been interfered with 
by the importation of some Roman form of 
basilica, or of portico, unsuitable to both. It is 
by studying the foreign element in its purity 


that we can best learn how to eliminate it where | 
|and the tints were flat and not vivid. It was jeaden hue. Becker's “Joaillier et Sénateur,” 


incompatible with our own requisites. 


in cases where sculptured work had not been 
introduced, such as in the bell of a capital, or 
on a string-course. In this way colour might be 
used to help the proportions of a building. Ifa 
building were too low, it might be made to look 
higher by the introduction of vertical lines. On 
the other hand, a building might be spoiled by 
injudicious colouring, and made to look high 
where it ought te be low, or low where it ought 
to look high. For walls a tinted slate colour 
might be used, or a pale claret colour with 
diaper, or powdered with some other pattern. 
There was, he thought, much to be done in this 
to a church after the mason had performed 
his part of the work. It was, he ventured 
to assume, the duty of the architect to study 
the application of colour to architecture. 
The study of old buildings showed that the 
great architects and painters on glass and vel- 
lum in past ages were able to produce a har- 
monious effect over the whole of the interior of 


‘their buildings. The usual foundations for wall 


aintings appeared to have been, as far as he 
caakd judge, a thin coat of fine plaster of the 
colour of the vellum or parchment of which old 
manuscripts were composed. He presumed that 
the same artists who painted on glass and who 
illuminated manuscripts were also the persons 
who executed wall decorations, because he had 
found in the British Museum fac-similes in 
manuscripts of wall decorations which he 
had found in country churches,—proving, he 
thought, that the same artist had executed both. 
The colouring was almost always in distemper, 


[Junn 22, 1867. 
to guide him. In 


anling with coloured decorations also, 
it would be necessary to bear in mind that we lived in 9 
iar atmosphere unfavourable to bright colours, Ip 
rn countries (in Egypt, for instance), where the 
atmosphere was clear and dry, the ancient architects 
peared to have used three simple colours, and 4 wih, 
these they produced effects which we could not to 
realize. There were, he thought, two notable works at 
resent in the metropolis in which glaring colours were 
ing used, and pe , he none nee. would 
have thing but a ect. re were in Parig 
two or thses Snodern chembers in which coloured decors. 
tions had been introduced with the best results, and therg 
was also at Rouen the Church of Notre Dame de bon 
Secour, which was a fine illustration of the judicious 
application of colour to church arehitecture. _ 

A member observed that the tardy decoration of St, 
Paul's Cathedral was a step in the right direction, 
although two or three hundred years had been taken to 
think over it. In painting walls, however, he recom. 
mended that two or three years should be allowed to pass 
before any colour was used, as if applied too early an. 
effect might be produced similar to that on the fresco at 
St. Alban’s the Martyr, in Gray’s Inu-lane. _ 

Mr. Birch stated that the effect to which the last 
8 er referred was not to be traced to the newness of 
the wall, or to any process of disintegration, but to dust, 
and that all the painting required was to be kept clean, 





NOTES FROM THE CHAMP DE MARS.* 


Or the pictures within the Exhibition building, 
those of Prussia remain alone to be commented 
on by me. Before commencing my survey, 1 
may note, that in this gallery, also, the same 
ugly French ceiling prevails; but the floor is 
|covered with cocoanut matting, which, though, 
‘not so neatly laid as that in the English gallery, 
| and consequently not so agreeable to the eye, is 
‘an immense comfort to the feet. 
| André Achenbach, of Dusseldorf, has two fine 
‘pictures, “The Port of Ostend,” and “ View of 
|Amsterdam.” The latter, a large canvas, is 
magnificent work, very rich in colouring, the 
sails of the ships grouping in singularly with 
the trees and houses, and all seen against a 
stormy sky; the little red streamer from the 
tall mast contrasting admirably with its 





| only in small architectural features that brilliant | the latter buying jewels for his two pretty 





PAINTED DECORATIONS IN 
CONNEXION WITH ECCLESIASTICAL 
ARCHITECTURE. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. | 
At the ordinary meeting of members held on | 


the 7th instant, at the House in Conduit-street, 

The Rev. Mr. Cutts proceeded to make some 
observations on painted decorations in con- 
nexion with ecclesiastical architecture. He 
remarked that when an amateur was asked to 
speak on a professional subject, he did so with 


some diffidence, and could only take the view of | 
chapel of thirteenth-century work with which he 
tames the use of coloured decorations was much | 


an amateur or perhaps of a critic. In ancient 
in vogue. In Egypt it was extensively used, 
while in Greece it was applied not only to archi- 
tecture, but to the most magnificent works of 
the seulptor’s art. In Rome, too, it was made | 
to contribute to architectural effects; while in| 
Gothic architecture, also, it was largely intro- | 
duced. In the opinion of ancient architects, 
colour was essential to heighten the effects of | 
building, and, in their opinion, no building could 
be perfect without it. Indeed, in the matter of | 
decorations, the sister arts went hand-in-hand, | 
and no building could be said to be perfect which 
did not contain the accessories of sculpture and 
painting. It might alsobe conceded that colour 
gave effects which nothing else could do. A 
ehalk drawing, for instance, or an engraving, 
although careful and elaborate, still could not 
impart the idea of colour. So, too, it was with a 
building. Let them take, for instance, a modern 
church. It might be a beautiful example of 
architecture ; but contrast it with a church built 
four hundred years ago, where colour had been 
judiciously introduced, and how very different 
would the appearance be. With stained glass, 
appropriate hangings, and rich furniture, how 
much more glorious was the interior of a church 
than when it was denuded of those appanages. 
Let them imagine, if they could, the Church of 
St. Mark, at Venice, churchwardenised. That 
eburch depended for its magnificent effects 
very much upon colour. While advocating 
the introduction of colour generally, he did 
not, however, recommend the practice of 
copying old colouring. On the contrary, 
he believed that any servile imitation would have 
an injurious effeet, and would seriously retard 
the application of colour to architeeture in our 


namely, the Norman and the Tudor; and these 


dying out. In the Tudor style there was the 
same ground colour, with the open spaces pro- 
vided with jleurs-de-lis, or some other pattern ; 
paintings from sacred history were then intro- 
duced in dark red lines, boldly drawn, with a 
few flat tints for the drapery. Some excellent 
illustrations of this kind of decoration were to 
be found in a little detached chapel standing 
within the churehyard of a church in Jersey. 
The paintings were subjects chosen from the life 
of Our Lord. So, too, at an Early English 


wus acquainted, the walls were covered with 
masonry-pattern, done in double lines. In this 
case the floor of the church was paved with 
coloured tiles, which had a very good effect. 
The usual ornamental portions of chureh archi- 
tecture were of course the work of the archi- 
tect; but if really high art was to be appealed 
to, it would be necessary, as in ancient 
times, to have accomplished artists. So long, 
for instance, as stained glass was paid for 
by the yard, it would be impossible to ex- 
pect any high development in that particular 
development of art. He might, he was aware, 
be asked whether they would be allowed to 
carry out all that the cultivated taste desired to 
see accomplished in reference to coloured deco- 
rations and cognate subjects; and his answer 
was, that he believed the architects of our own 
day would insist upon directing the public taste 
and feeling in those matters, and that eventually 
the public themselves would demand what the 
architect would now fain accomplish, if allowed. 
He ventured, therefore, to recommend young 
architects to take up painted decoration as a 
special subject of study, always reraembering 
that if they were commissioned to adorn a 
church, they could never make it too beautifal 
for the holy uses to which it was to be dedicated. 
Mr. T. H. Watson o j i 
Mr. Cutts had called nee tase oe pod Mme 
to arehitects. There was much more to be done in the 
way of colouring than to put on crude masses of colour, 
for it seemed to him that much of the colour now used 
could only be justified in cases where the whole building 


was to be coloured. 
backward in the 


Mr. R. P. Spiers thought we were very 
present age in the matter of eolour, as it was seldom used 
for designs and drawings, the majority of which left the 
architect’s office without lies at all. Although 
agreeing with much that fallen from Mr. Cutts, he 
could not think it inadvisable to copy old work, because 





own day. If they were to put bits of green 


it would be necessary for the student to have something 


_ colours were used. There might be said to have daughters, is pleasing; but his “Scine de 
been two styles of colouring used in former days, Carnaval de Venise” is his great picture here. 


Brendel has some capital “ Montons quittant 


| Were succeeded by the churchwarden style, )ftable ;” Frédéric Kaulbach, five fine portraits, 
| which, however, he was glad to say was rapidly | of which that of the Comte de W. is especially 


| 
j 


‘admirable; Knaus, seven pictures, among them 
'“ Un Invalide,” and “ Une petite Paysanne 
| cueillant des Fleurs dans une Prairie.” In the 
latter, a pretty little child is coming down 4 
‘narrow pathway in —. ne ge al 
inted high grass, and plucking the flowers 
that up amongst it. Lasch has two pic- 
tures, “ La Féte du vieux Maitre d’ Ecole,” in 
which his pupils are bringing him birthday 
gifts of fruit, vegetables, poultry, and even 
small animals; and “ A Village — cane 

noticed in the catalogue,—or aps “ 
* ‘ Mf Berlin, has & 
peaceful 


‘turn from the Fair.” E. een 
| lovely landseape, called “ in,” 90 , 
and holy, with just one large bird floating high 
| above the placid water. Richter has two por- 
| traits, one “ D’un Garcon,” especially happy 5 
and Schlesinger has “ Les Cinq Sens ;” not & 
new idea, but treated in such a novel manner 
that the five large squares, with two pretty 
girls in each, are particularly charming. 

On the exterior wall of the Prussian gallery, 
Pfannenschmidt exhibits a “Cycle de sept 
Cartons coloriés pour les Vitraux de!’Eglise Saint- 
Nicolas, 4 Berlin.” ‘Phey illustrate the life of 
Christ, and are admirable productions ; but if 
they could be used as wall-decorstions, instead 
of for windows, they would be better. It is 
not only their gold ground which suggests this 
idea, but the large picture that each design 
forms, seems so much more adapted to that style 
of treatment than for the transparent substance 
of glass. r 

We now go forth into the Pare te visit some 
of the various “ annexes” that have been built 
by different nationalities for the reception of 
their pictures, insufficient space having been 
allotted to them within the “ great gasometer. 

Bavaria has not attempted any decoration of 
her annexe, but has adopted the French brick- 
dust-coloured walls and ugly ceiling; she has 
— the floor, however ; but this, as a matter 

course, is v itty and \. 

Sumodiately a exten the ere: conrad 
by the four immense pictures destined for the 
Maximilianeum at Munich ; the subjects of these 
are, “Frédéric Barberousse et Henri le Lion, 
by Folingsby, in which the twisted mailed arms 
look particularly thin and small ; “ Noces @’ Alex- 


ee 








.* See pp. 349, 374, 393, 409, 427, ante. 
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andre le Grand,” by André Miiller, very classic 
in treatment, and poetic in feeling; “ Godefroi 
de Bouillon,” by Piloty; and “La Cour de 
YEmpereur Frédéric II. & Palerme,”’ by Professor 
Ramberg, wherein the emperor is represented 
fair and good-looking: much like our early 
English kings. 

Kamberg has also some drawings en grisaille, 
most charming things, which of course were 
all vendu, and which set one breaking the 
tenth commandment awfully. Four of these 
“ cartons” are illustrations for Géthe’s poem of 
“Herman and Dorothea,” and are delicious. 
Kaulbach, director of the Académie des Beaux- 
Arts de Munich, has a very large cartoon, chalk 
apparently, of all the noted persons all over the 
world, who lived during the Reformation era. 
Baumgartner indulges in pleasantry, to wit :— 
“ Les sept Souabes chassant le Monstre,” a poor 
little hare, which sits still, to have a look at 
them (taken from a German popular tale) ; and, 
“Procession surprise par la Pluie,” in which the 
grotesque distress of the ecclesiastical banner- 
bearer is most Indicrous; and the gusty wind 
that so roughly handles the painted and gilt silk 
trumpery, is very cleverly shown. 

A painful contrast to the above, and the more 
painful because felt to be only too true, is 
Frangois Adam’s “Route entre Solferino et 
Valeggio, le 24 Juin, 1859,” wherein the poor 
maimed soldiers are seen “ falling out” of the 
line of procession, to rest their wounded limbs 
awhile, and dress their shattered hands or feet. 
A car of sadly contorted and agonized wretches 
comes jolting over the unmade rutty track 
which serves for a road. The face of the poor 
creature in bloodstained, torn shirtsleeves, with 
an awful wound in his neck, who is trying to 
spare himself some of the shocks and collisions 
by leaning backwards on his hands, and thus 
raising himself slightly from the floor of the 
cart, is so terrible and yet so truthful as to 
make the tears start into one’s eyes to look 
upon it. In the midst of this hellish misery and 
confusion, one man, apparently very little injured, 
has been pushed down, and is beginning to get 
up again, when straight over him comes gallop- 
ing an enormous gun, the horses urged on madly 
by the lashes and shouts of their drivers and of 
the officer in command ; the poor doomed wretch 
gesticulates and implores, but all in vain, for the 
spectator sees and feels nothing can save him 
from being crushed beneath the wheels of this 
modern Juggernauth. Such are the glories of 
war ! 

After contemplating this, it is a wonderfal 
relief to turn to Schraudloph’s two exquisite 
little pictures, “Groupes d’Anges faisant de 
la Musique.” In each there are two floating 
angels, in richly-coloured robes, seen against a 
gold background; and in one group an angel 
bears a scroll inscribed “ Gloria in excelsis Deo !” 
The calm, solemn beauty of these two little pic- 
tures is very touching, and makes one feel 
soothed and bettered. 

Schuet’s “ Matinée de Piques” is pleasing 
and purifying to the mind ; a procession of fresh- 
faced children singing their Waster hymn, as 
they walk along the skirt of a wood, just waking 
up into the consciousness that “ Spring’s delights 
are now returning.” Buerkel’s “ Paysage d’ Hiver 
en Tyrol,” with its train of little boys in tiny 
sleighs, coming full pelt down the steep road of 
@ mountain village, is brisk and agreeable ; 
Dick’s “‘ Messe de Minuit dans l'ancienne Abbaye 
de Petershausen” is effective, with its grim 
mailed stone effigies on the walls below, lighted 
by the blue-white moonbeams; while in the 
gallery above is seen a group of monks gathered 
wound a rediy-flaring candle. Folingsby’s 
“Premitre Entrevue du Roi Jacques 1** 
qd’ Angleterre et de Anne de Danemark” will 
be remembered as having been exhibited in 
London last year. Kappris has a charming 
little bit, “La Moisson ;” Adolphe Lier a lovely 
“Paysage du Mecklenbourg,” with setting sun 
and rising mist, a still pond, with a boat vividly 
reflected on its calm bosom; and there is some- 
thing ’witching in Martin’s “ Lorley,” she play- 
ing her Irish-looking harp, seated on the summit 
of the Lorlei-berg, overhanging the Rhine, with 
a smile full of mischief on ~ pretty face, and 
a beautifal unearthly light surrounding her head. 
Liezenmayer’s “ Marie-Thérése nourissant I’En- 
fant d’une Panvre Malade,” her own baby being 
brought in from the back by its pompous attend. 
ant, is interesting as inatter of history, and com- 
mendable as recording a gracious and humane 
act; but the rich trail of the brocaded silk on 
the ground seems to have rather too much of 
studied display in it. Gabriel Max's “Une 








Martyre” is a dreadfully painful picture. A 
sweet-faced black-haired girl is seen crucified 
and dead; the rough cross to which she is 
attached by nails through her delicate hands, 
still erect, and her head drooped backwards 
against it. Her white robes and Greek- 
sandalled feet are bound to it by cords; and 
@ handsome young man in Roman dress,— 
who would seem to be returning from some 
Bacchanalian feast, from the vine-bough twined 
across his shoulder and around his waist, — is 
kneeling before her, looking up pityingly and 
lovingly into her face, and laying a garland of 
roses at her feet. Is he her lover? 

A “‘ Madonna,” by Miiller, of small size, with 
four attendant angels, is very good; as are also 
“Le Refus” by Neustatter; Piloty’s ‘‘ Episode 
avant la Bataille du Weissenberg: un Pére 
Domiuicain exhortant les Soldats,” in which the 
admirable kneeling soldier in the right - front 
recalls Louis Haghe’s best manner; Seitz’s 
“Tableau de Genre,” where a Charles I. looking 
cavalier is playing a violin; Auguste Vischer’s 
characteristic “ Danse Nationale de Paysans de la 
Hante-Baviére,” with the light streaming in 
from large opening in roof; and which picture, 
if I do not mistake, was shown in London at our 
International Exhibition ; Zimmerman’s “C 
Naptial,” with its half-shy, half-proud bride, and 
the fussy beadle arranging the procession of gaily- 
dressed children; and Zwengauer’s charming 
“ Crépuscule,” with its clear sunset. 

Spitweg has some delicious pictures; among 

them, “Knfants dans la Montagne,” and a 
small ‘ Paysage,” in the latter of which a steep 
wooden bridge is seen in the foreground, with 
some figures crossing it, all outting sharply 
against a grand thundercloud, that covers and 
almost conceals the hills, and envelops the 
village amd church in lurid obscurity. “Is he 
celebrated, Spitzwig?” inquired a Yankee — 
bent on picture-buying, but evidently mistrust- 
ing his own judgment—of the extremely polite 
and obliging attendant who was kindly showing 
him round the gallery. 
Some few of the Bavarian pictures, I remember, 
are within the building; and of these I must 
particularize two or three : to wit, “ Dégustation 
secréte du Vin,” by Hobach, where a fat old monk 
is drawing the wine out of a cask by aid of a small 
pipe applied to the bunghole, and is discovered by 
another, who is coming up behind him ; Koekert’s 
“Cortége de Noce sur un Lac dans les Mon- 
tagnes de la Baviére,” in which the wedding 
party are seen in a very strangely-shaped boat, 
which is decked with flowers and garlands ; and 
“Le Peintre de Portraits embarrassé,” by F. 
Meyer, of Wismar, wherein the child, brought 
to have its portrait painted, is roaring and 
writhing about, and the nurse is shaking a 
bunch of keys before him, in the vain hope of 
quieting him; while the poor artist looks on in 
hopeless perplexity. The plants in the studio, 
especially a bignonia, and the ivy climbing up 
and around the doorcase, are charmingly put in, 
and call to remembrance a well-known delightfal 
studio in Munich. BR. .F. 








THE RECONCILIATION OF CLASSES. 
THE WORKING MEN’S CLUB AND INSTITUTE UNION. 


Tue annual meeting of the “ Working Men’s 
Club and Institute Union,” held on Tuesday 
(Lord Lyttelton in the chair), was a very in- 
teresting one from the speeches delivered ; and 
it is to be regretted, especially when taking into 
account the immediate need of better under- 
standing between classes, some of whom will 
shortly acquire political rights, and between em- 
ployers and employed, that the importance of 
the society’s operations did not secure a larger 
attendance. 

During the past year the Union has been sub- 
ject to some misapprehension of its objects. 
These are related to the chief questions of the 
day, but only insomuch as they can be pur- 
sued by men of all parties, and alike by 
the representatives of the interests of capital 
or labour. The aim of the Union is to 
secure for working-men places of resort analo- 

us to the clubs of the upper classes, where 
refreshment for mind and body may be ob- 
tained without obligation to defray the cost 
of the accommodation through the medium of 
drink, and where, in addition, different agencies 
for educational improvement, and meetings for 
discussion of questions of social interest, may be 
provided for, and quarters afforded for friendly 





and trades’ societies apart from the publio- 


house, as well as opportunity given for occa- 
sional intercourse and interchange of ideas 
between persons of different classes. It is 
to be hoped that the misapprehension to 
which we have alluded, and which is perhaps 
the unavoidable result of the present state of 
political and social questions, will not contizme. 
It would not exist after general acquaintance 
with the scope and operations of the Union, 
as se forth in its publications. 

ery inadequate reports of the meeting on 
Tuesday last have hitherto ag In 
moving the adoption of the report, the Rev. 
Main Walrond pointed out (what indeed is felt 
by the Council of the Union) that working- 
men had yet in great measure to be induced 
to take, themselves, interest in the clubs, 
and generally to withdraw their business- 
meetings from the public-house. He thought 
that too great an attempt shonld not be made 
to persuade them that they would be so much 
wiser and better from reading certain books. 
The Rev. Harry Jones, M.A., dwelt on the neces- 
sity of men rising by their own exertions, and 
upon the importance of its being felt by the 
working-classes that they were treated in the 
manner of patronage. The second resolution, 
which was moved by Mr. R. Eykyn, M.P., and 
seconded by the Hon. Anberon Herbert in 
an able speech, was “that in view of the 
present differences between employers and 
employed, such institutions as working men’s 
clubs are of the highest value, as tending 
to bring about a better understanding be- 
tween those classes.” The third resolution 
was moved by Sir John Bowring, seconded by 
the Rev. T. W. Fowle, M.A., and supported by 
Mr. Hodgson Pratt. It was to the effect that 
the objects of the Society were such as to deserve 
| the “active and cordial support of all persons 
‘desirous of improving the social condition 
lof the working-classes.” Sir John Bowring 
| said, most impresssively, that there never was 
'@ time when this movement was of the im- 
| portance that it was at present, when our whole 
' social position was about to undergo a thorough 
\change. If any duty was peremptory, it was 
‘that of improving the social condition of the 
_working-classes ; and the working-men’s clubs 
afforded an excellent opportunity for gathering 
all classes together. What was wanted to be done 
was to raise the many to the level of the few, not 
| to bring down the few to the level of the many ; 
| and he believed the clubs would be fit instru- 
ments in accomplishing the noble object. 


Mr. Hodgson Pratt, in supporting the resolution, ob- 
served that the Working Men's Club Movement, like 
| many others of the same kind, arose out of a deep sense of 
issati ion with the present condition of society. They 

| all felt that it could never have been intended by the 
Author of the World that there should be so terrible a 
| contrast in the condition of the “upper ten thousand” 
| and of the toiling millions around them, This contrast 
| between immense wealth and hopeless misery distin- 
| guished this country, he believed, from all other countries. 
| He thought that all persons who had lived much on the 
| Continent would agree with bim in thinking that the 
working classes there had a far greater share of happiness 
and enjoyment than in England. The fact appeared even 
in the countenances of the people whom one saw in the 
streets. The English workmen whom he had recently met in 
Paris seemed at once to feel the influence of the works of 
beauty around them, and of the lighter atmosphere. The 
fact was, that in our climate there was ‘a special cause why 
our people could not have the enjoyments which were 
accessible to those who lived abroad; and a special evil 
like this required special remedies. He dwelt much upon 
this question of enjoyment, because he believed that God 
had constituted us for enjoyment, and that unless man 
had a certain share of it, the moral and spiritual, as 
well as the intellectual nature, was dwarfed and crip- 
led. The absence of the innocent enjoyment afforded 
the glorious forests and mountains of the country or 
splendid works of architecture and painting in the 
eee towns of the Continent, was a real evil to the Eng- 
ish workman. Our great cities had shut him out from 
the influences of nature without giving him anything else. 
As in this climate, and in such towns as ours, he could not 
have much out-door recreation, it was necessary to con- 
sitler what access he had to means of enjoyment within 
doors. Where was it? He had, on the one hand, s 
crowded, ill-ventilated, and often pestiferous dwelling, 
perhaps consisting of a single room, or he had the ‘‘public- 
house.” The public-house, at present, was too often 
the working man’s only resource. His whole life was 
bound up with the public-house. If he were a careful 
man, he must go there for his trade- or benefit-society ; if 
an industrious mau, he must go there for his honse of call ; 
if a politician, he must go there for discussion ; if he 
wanted recreation or society, he must go there for it. The 
temperance advocates and teetotailers did not sufficiently 
bear this in mind. Until some substitute was provided 
for the public-house it was an absolute necessity to the 
working-man’s daily life in all its as . The tem- 
perance movement would have made far more progress 
if their work had consisted in the positive work of 
substituting halls or clubs for tap - rooms, instead of 
merely in the negative work of denouncing the tatter. 
The members of the “* Working Men’s Club and Institute 
Union ” were doing more for the temperance cause — 
the teetotallers, and the best thing for the progress of the 


great cause was to rally round this move- 
x vad ee eee greatest blot on the English 
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country. The public-houses were societies, not of 
“‘mutual instruction,” but of ‘‘mutual degradation. 
Every man, therefore, who cared for the progress of 
this country, should work heartily for the establishment 
of clubs or halls. Every man who possessed leisure, 
wealth, or culture, was under a solemn obligation to make 
these possessions minister to the welfare of his poorer 
countrymen. ‘Property has its duties as well as its 
rights ;”’ and this was applicable not only to wealth but to all 
possessions, of whatever kind, by which we may help those 
around us who want these things. It was not necessary to 
give money to these clubs or halls, Let the upper classes of 
society offer to those institutions their services, their co- 
operation, their help in discussion or entertainments ; occa- 
sionally lend them their works of art, or their books; give 
their members the opportunity of meeting them on acom- 
mon ground of goodwill and mutual benefit. These insti- 
tutions would then become so popular, so crowded, that 
they might everywhere be established on a large basis, 
bess d become self-supporting. Every man should seek to 
aid in the establishment and successful working of such 
institutions within his own vicinity ; and if this aid were 
given in a right spirit, it would be gladly accepted. A 
ter spirit of good-will between classes—a better know- 
edge one of the other—was the great necessity of the 
time. The mutual ignorance of each other's feelings, 
habits, and opinions, which prevailed between the upper 
and working classes was a source of the greatest danger. 
Wherever he went he found the most extraordinary mis- 
apprehension of the motives and character of one class on 
the part of the other. Recent political changes in the 
distribution of power made this ignorance more dan- 
gerous. Such institutions as they were met to-day to 
advocate would enable these classes to meet and know 
each better, and to confer a mutual benefit on each other 
by co-operation and association. With more true brother- 
hood we should learn better to understand the true 
Fatherhood of God, who is above us all. 


In moving a subsequent resolution, the Rev. R. 
Allen spoke of the advantage that might be 
derived on both sides by visits of persons of the 
upper classes to the clubs; and a resolution ex- 
pressive of the sense of the meeting of the 
valuable services of Lord Brougham, was moved 
by Mr. Fry. <A well-deserved vote of thanks to 


never raise any opposition whatever to it. It is sim ly in 
connexion with the masons, the bricklayers, an a 
brickmakers that any trouble is experienced on that point, 
so far as I know. : ? 

In reply to the Earl of Lichfield, the witness said sa a 
there was a way of preparing stone from the quarry by 
the axe, and he had known masons to refuse work upon 
buildings where a stone “‘axed”’ in the quarry had been 
introduced upon the premises. : 

The Earl of Lichfield asked,—* Would you be surprised 
if you were told that the cost to the employer of putting 
stone into a building in a particular case had been 5s. 6d. 
a yard instead of 3s. 3d. a yard, in consequence of his 
being unable, owing to the rules of the society, to intro- 
duce into the building stone which had been repared by 
the axe in the quarry?” The witness replied, ‘‘I should 
not be at all surprised at that, because I know many in- 
stances very similar. I know a contractor at Manchester 
at the present time who is engaged in a large contract for 
the Midland Railway Sey. His name is Mr. Edward 
Johnson. In that contract he requires a great deal of 
Yorkshire stone to be used as coping upon walls. Now, 
the masons of Manchester have a rule allowing Yorkshire 
stone which is worked upon one side to be brought into 
their district ; but if it 1s worked on two sides it cannot 
be brought in, or if it is worked upon the edge it cannot 
be brought in; they simply allow the stone to be worked 
on one side, and then it is brought into Manchester, and 
the Manchester masons are to joint it and work the edge, 
if the edge requires working, and work the other side if it 

uires working. Because, under the circumstance, Mr. 
Johnson cannot get this stone which he requires for coping 
worked at the quarries in Yorkshire, he calculates that it will 
cost him 35 percent. more to put that coping on the walls than 
it would do if the rule which I have referred to did not exist. 


greaves, who are contractors at Liverpool. They are at 
resent building a new Catholic church at Barrow-in- 
Garson, in Lancashire. In the course of the erection 
they required some moulded circular limestone bases or 
linths, to the number of sixteen. The stone was ordered 
irect from the quarries to the works to be worked there. 
On the foreman learning this he interceded and expressed 
a wish that the bases should be worked at the contractor's 
yard in Liverpool, giving the following reasons, namely, 
the workmen not yond the kind of tools required to 
| work the peculiar kind of limestone, would object to the 
outlay of say 10s. or 12s. for about a week or ten days’ 





Lord Lyttelton (moved by Mr. Edward Hall), | work, and it was probable thet they would not require 


terminated the proceedings. 


them again, as the limestone referred to is mares | em- 
ployed in that district. The foreman’s recommendation 


The “ Working Men’s Club and Institute | was taken, and the order was countermanded for the 


Union” deserves all the support claimed for it at | 
this meeting. It owes by far the larger portion 
of its success hitherto to the Rev. Henry Solly, 
who has now resigned the secretaryship. Well- 
considered arrangements on the part of the 
Council will be needed to prevent his resignation 
involving a check to what has hitherto been the 
progress of the Union. 











TRADES’ UNION COMMISSION. 


In the further evidence of Mr. Mault, of the Master | 
Builders’ Association, given before the Royal Commission 
at Westminster, he went into the question of the restraint 
of trade exercised by the building trades’ unions in pre- 
venting the introduction and use of machinery. That is 
done, the witness said, more particularly by the masons, 
the bricklayers, and the brickmakers. In connexion with | 
the masons I may mention the case of the firm of Messrs, | 
Coulter & Harpin, who have invented stone-working ma- | 
chinery which is admirably adapted for the purpose of | 
dressing all manner of hard stone. This machinery they | 
have endeavoured to introduce into various parts of the | 
country, but they have been met everywhere by the fact | 
that the masons forbid the use of machinery for the pur- 
_ of dressing stone; and, consequently, though they | 

ave had the patent out for some years now, I think they | 
have only sold twenty-six of these machines. Six of them | 
they have sold to Mr. Archibald Neill, a large contractor | 
at Bradford. He employs them at a quarry which he | 
pes in the neighbourhood of Bradford ; but although | 

e keeps these machines going in that quarry, and it is | 
close by Bradford, and the cost of dressing stone by that | 
machinery is very much less than that of dressing it by | 
hand, yet he is not allowed to use any of that worked | 
stone in his own business at Bradford. His stone! 
trade consists altogether, I believe, or very nearly 
altogether, in the supply of the London market and 
other markets where the unions have not been able 
to forbid the use of machine-worked stone. The cost 
of machine-worked stone is at least 35 per cent, less 
than the cost of hand-worked stone, and in many cases 
it is very much superior to hand-worked stone, especially 
in the case of large stones. The price of the machines 
varies according to their size. I think Mr. Neill told me 
that machines of the size that he uses cost him about 1201. 
each. I know another case of a gentleman at Manchester, 
named , Who many years ago invented a stone- 
working machine on a totally different principle from that 
of Messrs. Coulter & Harpin. I should explain that 
Messrs, Coulter & Harpin’s machine is really a stone- 
—— machine. Itplaces stones face to face with other 

locks of stone, and fixes the two different faces in two 
different frames which revolve in different ways and at 
different rates, and the two surfaces comin together 
= each other to a true face. The machine of Mr. 

owever, is a chisel-working machine; a lot of chisels are 
fixed in a frame and they hit the stone and make the stroke 
very similar to the stroke that is made by a mason usinga 
chisel, and the stone which is dressed by this machine 
looks very like hand-worked stone, only that it is a little 
more regular. This machine of his he cannot introduce 
at all; and, in fact, when he took me to see it, he had to 
take me as if we were a couple of conspirators into a back 
street of Manchester and locked me in before he could 
show itto me. It was lying there completely idle, just 
because the masons in bisemployment threatened to strike 
all his work if he used it. To take another branch of the 
trade, the bricklayers of Manchester refuse to allow 
machine-made bricks to be used on any work that the 
have anything to do with; they insist upon having hand. 
made bricks. At Sheffield they do the same. On the 
other hand, I can say that the carpenters and joiners, as 








stone to be sent to Liverpool, aud there worked by mem- 
bers of the operative masons’ society, who are paid a 
higher rate than the members at Barrow are. The bases 
were sent to Barrow and they lay on works two or three 


weeks before they were fixed upon the walls, but the | 


moment they had been fixed the masons found out that 


one of their local rules had been infringed upon; a! 


general meeting of the masons in the town was called on 
the subject, and the enclosed resolution was agreed 
upon. This is the actual letter that the masons sent :— 
** Bowling Green Inn, Greengate, Barrow-in-Furness, 
November 26th, 1566. Sir,--I am directed by the 
Barrow Lodge of Operative Stonemasons to inform you 
that sending worked stone into Barrow is a direct 
violation of their local code of rules. According to a 
resolution passed here to-night, you are requested to work 
the stone sent to the chapel here over again (viz., the 
a. They have allowed you till Monday next, 

ecember 3, to commence the same. On behalf of the 
members of the Barrow Lodge, I remain, yours respect- 
fully, William Gaudie.” On the receipt of the resolution 
in Liverpool, one of the firm immediately proceeded to 
Barrow, and there met a deputation of the workmen. 
They were told that working them over again was an im- 
possibility ; that by so doing they would interfere with the 
architect's designs, which would not be within the pro- 
vince of the contractors. After some hard reasoning 
they agreed to waive the point, but insisted on the 
time it tock to work them being occupied again in 
standing over them, The contractors could not listen 
to that pos eager as it involved a considerable loss of 
time and money. The deputation were then withdrawing, 
saying that they had no further instructions in the matter, 





and intimated that a strike very likely would be the con- | 


sequence. The contractors, in view of avoiding a strike, 
proposed to allow them to be refixed on the walls. The 


deputation = to lay it before a meeting of the | 
en it was ultimately agreed to let the matter | 


members, w: 
rest, on the consideration that the bases were taken from 
their beds and refixed, and that the contractors would 


romise not to introduce any worked or dressed stone into | 


arrow again. That statement is signed by Messrs, 
Grindrod & Hargreaves. i J 











RATTENING AND RIBBANDING IN 
SHEFFIELD. 


THE disclosures made under the Sheffield Trades 
Union Commission are just what we expected. 


remains not a shadow of a doubt, notwith- 
standing their indignant protests against the 
implication that they must know more and do 
more in the matter than appeared in the villainous 
transactions which have made Sheffield a dis- 
grace and a reproach to the whole country. And 
as if in defiance of commission, Parliament, 
and public, rattening is going on, at the very 
time that these exposures are being made, and 
that one of those who refused to give information 
regarding a murderous outrage in which he ad. 
mitted he was engaged, has been sent to the 
House of Correction for six weeks, and where 
his employers ought to be sent for a much 
longer period, with the cat-o’-nine-tails to make 
acquaintance with. 

Strange to say, it is not directly against the 
masters, nor for the purpose of raising wages, or 





@ rule, never make any trouble whatever about it, but are 
quite content to allow machinery to be used, and they 


lowering time, that the rascally practices of the 
*Sidield unionists are mainly concocted, but for 


I have here another case from Mesers. Grindrod & Har- | 


Of the complicity of the anion officials there | 


the purpose of compelling unionists themsel 

as well as non-unionists, to pay subscriptions 2 
the worthies who instigate the whole of thig 
devil’s work; although it is true that the 
masters are thus compelled in turn to pay 
union subscriptions and arrears, in order to be 
allowed to carry on their business; and masterg 
are also obliged to pay black-mail, in order to 
protect the unionists from “ the tyranny of their 
employers!” From the infamous tyranny of 
the unions, it is full time the Legislature set to 
work to free Sheffield. They are a disgrace to 
unionists of all classes ; and we feel certain, that 
whatever faults other unions may have, they will 
be glad to learn that the Sheffield reproach 
against them as a class no longer exists. 








ARCHZOLOGICAL MEETINGS AND 
EXCURSIONS. 


Tne societies of the Archdeaconry of Nor. 
thampton and the counties of Bedford and Leices. 
ter, assembled on Tuesday in the week before last, 
in union, at Kettering. Theattendance of mem. 
bers was large, but the uncomfortable state of 
|the weather at the beginning of the week kept 
|great numbers away. However, the congress 


altogether was regarded as a success. 


| After the transaction of some official business, 
‘and a visit to Kettering ‘church, where divine 


| service was held, a description of the church was 
given by the Rev. G. A. Poole, vicar of Welford. 
|A public meeting was afterwards held at the 
| Corn Exchange, the rector of Kettering in the 
| chair, when a paper titled “Some Notices of an 
|antiquarian Bishop of Peterborough,” namely, 
Dr. Kennett, was read by the Rev. W. L. Collins, 
vicar of Kilsby. The meeting then broke up, 
/and proceeded to examine a temporary museum 
collected for the occasion. The company then 
started on an excursion to Rushton Hall and the 
Triangular Lodge, Geddington and its cross and 
church; and in the evening partook of dinner at 
Kettering, and held a crowded evening meeting 
at the Corn Exchange, Archdeacon Trollope 
in the chair, when the Rev. H. Lindsay read a 
paper “On the History of Kettering,” and 
the Rev. G. A. Poole one “On Aisthetics.” 
Archdeacon Trollope described some of the chief 
objects of interest exhibited in the room. 

On Wednesday another excursion was made 
to Barton Seagrave, Burton Latimer, Finedon, 
Irthlingborough, Higham Ferrers, Stanwick, 
_Raunds, Ringstead, Woodford, and Cranford. 

In course of the excursions through the dis- 
trict noted for “spires and squires,” various of 
the churches and other places visited were 
described by the Rey. G. A. Poole and Arch- 
deacon Trollope; and the Rev. H. Ward read a 
paper at Rushton “ On the well-known Triangu- 
lar Lodge.” 


“ This building,” said Mr. Ward, “was evidently de- 
signed to symbolise the Trinity. Almost every feature 
bears on the number three, The form is triangular, as 
denoting the three Persons, and in reference to 
equality of the Godhead in the Trinity all the triangles 
are equilateral; next, each side of the building measures 
33 ft. 3 in.; then the height of the parapet (28 ft. 7 in.) is 
exactly that which the apex of a triangle would reach with 
equal sides of 33 ft. 3in. I have little doubt, also, if I 
could have ascertained the height of the centre plonecle, 
that it would just be comprised within a triangle o 
exactly the same size, if lines were drawn from the cor- 
ners of the building to it. Again, the building is of three 
stories, and there are three windows in each story on each 
of the three sides, and each of these windows has divisions oF 
compartments of threes. The shields of arms are arran 
on each side in twice three ~~ ~'Y in three lines. 
Another point I stumbled on is, that each of the long 
Latin inscriptions consists of thirty-three letters, and the 
single words below them are three sets of two letters on 
j each face of the building. The very name of Zresham 
| (or, a8 I believe it should be pronounced, Tressam) has 4 
sound of three about it. The arms are made up of tre- 
foils, arranged in threes, It is very probable that bis 
name and arms may have given to such a strange rd 
that of Sir Thomas a bias in favour of this doctrine; but 
that his pu in the building was that which we have 
ascribed to him may be proved, I think, by his adoption 
of the Latin text over the door, ‘There are three that 
bear witness.’ ”’ 


Mr. Jardine, the author of “The History of 
the Gunpowder Plot,” says, in a letter as to this 
building,— 


“Tt may be interesting to the believers in modern 
miracles to learn that, at all events, ‘rapping’ is no new 
thing. I now send you an account of an incident in t 
sixteenth century which bears # strong resemblance to 
some of those veracious narrations which have eD- 
lightened mankind in the nineteenth century. Rushton 

all, near Kettering, in Northamptonshire, was long 
the residence of the ancient and distinguished family 
of the Treshams. In the reign of Queen Elizabeth the 
mansion was occupied by Sir Thomas Tresham, who was 
® pedant and a fanatic; but who was an important 
character in his time by reason of his great wealth 
jand powerful connexions. There is a lodge at Rushton, 

situate about half a mile from the Old Hall, now in ruins, 
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but covered all over, within and without, with emblems 
of the Trinity. This lodge is known to have been built by 
Sir Thomas Tresham, but his precise motive for selecting 


- this mode of illustrating his favourite doctrine was un- 


known until it appeared from a letter written by himself, 
about the year 1854, and discovered in a bundle of books 
and papers, enclosed since 1605 in a well in the old man- 
sion, and brought to light about twenty years ago. The 
following relation of a he J or ‘knocking’ is ex- 
tracted from this letter :—‘ If it be demanded why I labour 
so much in the Trinity and Passion of Christ to depaiat 
in this chamber, this is the principal instance thereof; 
that, at my last being hither committed [this refers to his 
commitments to prison for recusancy, which had been 
frequent], and I usually having my servants here allowed 
me, to read nightly an hour to me after supper, it fortuned 
that Fulcis, my then servant, reading in ‘‘The Christian 
Resolution” in the treatise of ‘‘ Proof that there is a 
God, &c.,” there was upon a wainscot table, at that in- 
stant, three loud knocks (as it had been with an irom 
hammer) given to the great amazing of me, and my twe 
servants, Fulcis and Nilkton.’”’ 








LIVERPOOL. 


Tue valuable collection of antiquities pre- 
sented to the town of Liverpool by Mr. Joseph 


Mayer has been formally opened at the Free 
Public Library and Museum, William Brown- 


street. The collection has been by 
Mr. H. Ecroyd Smith and assistants, the 
personal supervision of Mr. Mayer. Gallery 


The 
of Science and Invention is set apart fer the 
collection, which appears of a far larger character 
than when it was housed im the pti 


of the importance of the gift by requesting 
the donor to sit for his portrait, which when 
completed shall be ited with those of other 
worthies of the town in the Royal Institution. 
Mr. Mayer has acceded to the request. 

The town council have resolved, — “ That im 
commemoration of the eminent services to the 
nation of the Right Hon. the Earl of Derby, 
during a kh and distinguished public 
and also an memorial of the presentation of 
the Derby Museum to the town ef Liverpool, 
a portrait statue of the earl be erected in St. 
George’s Hall.” 

The recorder has suggested the erection of a 
cathedral in Liverpool, amd@ the suggestion has 
elicited offers of money. 








FROM SCOTLAND. 


Fall of a Railway Bridge at Dalkeith—The 
Victoria Bridge, on the Ormiston and Monkton- 
hall branch of the North British Railway, has 
come down, killing one man, and seriously 
injuring three others. Four labourers were pro- 
pelling a wagon laden with stones across the 
bridge, when the woodwork suddenly gave way. 
Men, wagon, and stones were precipitated to the 
ground, a distance of 30ft. The wood-work of 
the bridge is said to be in a very decayed and 
insufficient state, having been in uie for about 
twenty-eight years. 

The Pinielheugh Monument, Roxburghshire.— 
In the Vale of Teviot, and commanding an 
extensive view of the district, stands the monu- 
ment erected by the late Marquis of Lothian 
and his tenantry, “to the Duke of Wellington 
and the British Army.” It is situated on a hill 
named Pinielheugh, about 774 ft. above the level 
of the sea, The monument itself is cylindrical 
in form, and 150 ft. in height. It was intended 
by the late marquis te be a commemoration of 
the valour and endurance of the British army in 
its crowning victory of Waterloo. Either through 
faulty design or faulty construction the first erec- 
tion proved a failure: it was built a solid column, 
and fell when nearly finished. The second erection 
was on another plan, and built with a spiral 
staircase running up the inside. Up till this 
time the monument has not been finished. The 
present marquis has resolved to have this carried 
out ; and, according to a plan supplied by Mr. 
Pollon, architect, London, ean Herbertson & 
Sons, builders, Galashiels, have got instructions 
ra sare nr The monument is to 

surmoun a “ balus- 
trades, all of wood, Feed” ep te and 
vane. The gallery and spire are 87 ft. in height, 
making the monument, when completed, 187 ft. 
in all. The entire fabric is being made and 
temporarily put up in the contractors” yard at 
Galashiels. 


Memorial of the late Miss Catherine Sinclair.— 
A monument to the memory of the late Miss 
Catherine Sinclair, who, by her many pbhilan. 
thropic deeds, won a high place in the affection 
of a large section of the citizens of Edinburgh, 
is being erected on a vacant plot of ground at 
the junction of North Charlotte-street, with 
St. Colme-street. The monument is in the fourm 
of a carved gothic cross, in freestone, somewhat 
similar in character to the Eleanor crosses. On 
a broad platform of stone, 2} ft. im height, rests 
the base proper of the eroas, isting of a series 
of three steps, each 2 ft. in height. The plan 
the monument is h with buttresses 
the angles, and the total height will be 60 ft. 
Above the base the structure is divided into 
three stages, in the two lower of which the sides 
are finished with arched recesses, surmounted by 
pediments, and otherwise ornamented. The 
upper stage consists of a crocketed pyramidal 
spire. The memorial is being built from designs 
by Mr. David Bryce, R.S.A. The cost is to be 
defrayed by a public subscription, which has 
already been raised. Mr. Rhind, sculptor, is the 
eentractor for the erection of t’: memorial. 








ART-DINNER AT THE MANSION 
HOUSE. 


Tae Lord Mayor, Gabriel, distinguished his | 
mayoralty by a dimmer on 
last, in honour of the arts of the country, given 
to the members ef the Royal , and to 
meet whom a large number of men, for the most 


were imvited and were pre-| 





part distinguished, 
sent. The Duke of Cambridge was kept away 
at the last moment by am attack of gout. The 
Lord Mayor spoke fleently and to the point, | 
admirably each teast. Lord Stanley, | 
the Archbishop of York, Lord Elcho, Sir Francis | 
Grant, P.R.A., Sir Roderick Murchison, and Mr. | 
Tom Taylor also spoke; as did M. Gallait, the | 
eminent Belgian painter, as representing foreign | 


fact that the Mansion House does not contain a | 
single picture. The Egyptian Hall itself greatly 
needs colour. 





THE BIRMINGHAM ART GALLERIES. 
Tue Birmingham Art Galleries Association 


mittee appointed by the corporation, to state 
their views. He thought that it was certainly 
not desirable that any official—no matter how 
low his status—should have any private prac- 
tice, 

Mr. Oliver remarked that that was, he be- 
lieved, the unanimous opinion of the members 
of the Association. 

Mr. Thompson said that Mr. Bryson was look- 
ing after a house at Riding Mill some time ago, 
and told him that he was forced to take such 
work. He (Mr. Bryson) said to him (Mr. 


Thompson), “ Do you know what salary I have ?” 
and he 


2001. Mr. Bryson said, “ Only 
1001.” Shortly after that, he believed, Mr. 
Bryson had his remuneration increased to 150l., 
and it was understood that all private practice 
shoald be put on one side. He (Mr. Thompson) 
was, however, astonished to find that he had 
been employed to check the plans in compe- 
tition at and considered that the 
position which he had taken would lay him open 
to remark. 

After discussion it was resolved, “That a 
memorial should be drawn up and presented by 
a small committee, that committee consisting of 
Mr. John Johnstone, Mr. A. M. Donn, Mr. Mat- 
thew Thompson, Mr. Septimus Oswald, and Mr. 
Oliver, the secretary, to wait upon the committee 
appointed by the town council of Newcastle, to 
inquire into the salaries and duties of the cor- 
porate officials, for the purpose of presenting a 
memorial respecting the custom and propriety 
— surveyors undertaking private prac- 








PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Leeds.—Messrs. Beckett & Co.’s new banking 
premises in Park-row the foundation-stone of 
which was laid on the 19th of August 1863, and 
which, therefore, has beem upwards of three 


years erecting, is now completed, and opened for 
business parposes. The mew building forms the 


art. The Corporation should play their part in janction of Park-row and Bond-street, opposite 
the memories of the day by commissioning some | the Philosophical Hall. The style of architec- 
of our best artists to remove the stigma of the tare adopted is Early = pe The build- 

of brick, and the 


is constructed 
ide facing bricks have been procured from 
. Robert Bond, of Thirsk, who made them ex- 
to the dimensions decided upon by the 
These bricks are very thin, of a 
and pleasant red colour, and smooth- 
faced. They have the appearance of being 
polished, and are laid in dark-coloured mortar, 


* 


il 


has been completely formed. A committee and | carefully jointed. To relieve the brickwork a 
officers have been appointed, and their names, it | proportion of stone has been introduced, the 
is believed, will be a sufficient guarantee that | string-mouldings, base-course, capitals to the 
the important interests which it is the object of | shafts of the windows and doors, a portion of 
the Association to advance have been entrusted to | the parapet, and other portions of the building 
able and impartial hands. It rests with the local | have been executed in this material, the major 
public to support this institution, in proportion to, part of which has been procured from Mr. 
its local and national importance’; and it is to be Walker’s quarry, Mount St. Michael, about ten 
hoped that the corporation will act with it, so as/ miles beyond Halifax, and is said to be most 
to render its operations effective and successful | durable and hard of its kind. The front cf the 


on a large scale. The formation of art-galleries 
throughout the country is a highly important 
desideratum, which may either be advanced or 
hindered to a great extent by the result of the 
present attempt to establish one at Birmingham. 
The acquisition of pictures for the art-gallery is 
of course one important object of the society, 
but it is to be hoped it will be distinctly under- 
stood from the first that it is not the only im- 
portant one. Articles of art-manufacture ought 
to be obtained, with a view to improving the 
taste of the artisans and manufacturers, and to 
advance the cause of art generally among the 
many. 








BOROUGH SURVEYORS AND PRIVATE 
PRACTICE. 


NORTHERN ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, 


A speciaL meeting of the members of this 
Association was held at the Old Castle, New- 
castle-on-Tyne, on the I2th inst., under the pre- 
sidency of Mr. John Johnstone, vice-president, 
“ to consider the propriety of sending a deputa- 
tion to confer with the committee of the town 
council respecting borough surveyors accepting 
private practice.” It had been thought desirable 
that the attention of the committee should be 
called to the fact of the corporation surveyor 
and assistants preparing plans, with detriment 
to the publie service. 

Mr. Thompson said he would move that a 
small committee of the members of the Asso- 





ciation should be formed to wait upon the com- 





building in Park-row is broken into three parts, 
the ends projecting as wings, and the centre 
receding therefrom. This front contains the 
public entrance to the bank, which consists of a 
projecting porch, with brick-vaulted roof. The 
Bond-street front is one unbroken line. The 
front to Basinghall-street is formed of two wings, 
with a screen wall between, inclosing a court- 
yard, which gives the private access to the bank. 
The north side of the building contains a dwell- 
ing-house for the resident cashier, and one for 
the porter. The building has been designed and 
erected under the superintendence of Mr. G. G. 
Scott, and Messrs. Perkin & Son, architects. Mr. 
John Kaberry was the clerk of the works, and 
under his direction the works have been carried 
out by the following contractors, viz. :—Mason, 
bricklayer, carpenter, and joiner’s work, Mr. T. 
Whiteley; plastering, Mr. Proctor Mountain; 
plumber and glazier’s work, Mr. John Hall; 
slater’s work, Mr. Samuel Croft ; painter’s work, 
Mr. F. Jackson; foundry work and hot-water 
apparatus, Messrs. Nelson & Sons; carver’s 
work, Messrs. Farmer & Brindley, of London ; 
gasfittings, Messrs. Skidmore, Coventry; en- 
caustic tile work, Messrs. Minton & Co.; granite 
and marble work, Messrs. Dennis Lee & Welsh. 
Ringwood.—The foundation-stone of a new 
building, intended to be used as a corn exchange 
and town-hall, has been laid in Ringwood by 
Mrs. Morant, of Brockenhurst Park. The site 
selected for the building is on the left-hand side 
of the High-street, a short distance beyond the 
old town-hall. The entire depth of the new 
uilding will be 108 ft. 6 in., and of this, at the 
a 
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rear, the room to be devoted to the purposes of 
a corn exchange will be 72 ft. long and 37 ft. 
6 in. wide. The corn exchange will be on the 
ground floor, and will be lighted on either side. 
The front to the High-street will be three 
stories high, and will probably be let off as busi- 
ness offices. 








WORTHING. 
ST. GEORGE’S CHURCH. 


Since our last account of this pleasant water- 
ing place much has been done. A new espla- 
nade has been formed, at least 50 ft. wide, 
extending along the whole frontage from east to 
west. In order to form this, new groynes have 
been constructed. The natives say these are 
not carried out sufficiently far into the sea, but 
are too steep, and will have to be altered, or, at 
least, some of them; also that the planking 
ought not to have been fixed except by degrees 
as beach is collected: but we leave these points 
to be settled by the storms, and congratulate the 
town for their fine new promenade. There 
is one thing, however, which can easily be 
altered, and should at once be attended to. The 
esplanade is covered with a thickness of about 
an inch of small stones, which no rolling can 
drive into the gravel and marl below. The 
greater part of these should be taken off, and 
only sufficient left to bind in with the gravel, as 
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at West Worthing. The members of the Board 
of Health at present walk on the pavement on 
the other side of the road. If they at once make 


this alteration, they and the visitors who are fast | 


going to Worthing will be able properly to use 
this new walk. 

In South-street large houses are being erected 
for shops, and in all parts building is going on. 

At East Worthing the land has been selling 
well, and villas of a good class are being erected, 
and sold or let before finished. Here the new 
church of St. George, of which we give an en- 
engraving, is being built by Mr. Longhurst, from 
the designs of Mr. George Truefitt. The first 
stone was laid by the Lord Bishop of Chichester 
a short time since. The walls are now up 6 ft. 
all round. The materials are brick-faced with 
Bargate rag and Bath stone windows and dress- 
ings. The walls are double, having a 9-in. 
space between the outer and inner shell. The 
roof will be open boarded and tiled, the span 
being 40 ft. The present contract includes nave 
and chancel, with pewing, &c. The cost of the 


building, when finished, including tower and | 


spire, is not to exceed 5,0001. 

At West Worthing the directors have laid 
down groynes, and continued their esplanade so 
far that it is now called the ‘Ladies’ Mile.” 
They have also formed a fine road by the side of 
the esplanade. Here they are also forming good 
roads inland, to open up their property. At the 


| high wall round it, belonging to Lady Rose. 
| Cannot this lady be prevailed upon to allow the 
town to carry their esplanade and road in front 
of her property ? and East Worthing would then 
| continue on. There would then be a fine prome- 
nade and carriage-drive two miles in length, 
without a break or interruption of any kind. It 
| is to be hoped this suggestion will be carried out, 
and one of these days will be seen the Worthing 
and Brighton Esplanade joining at Shoreham. 








REREDOS, BOXGROVE CHURCH, NEAR 
CHICHESTER. 


THE reredos, represented by our engraving, 
Karly English in style, has lately been added to the 
church at Boxgrove, near Chichester, at the cost 
of the Duke of Richmond, The work is in Caen 





stone, the columns or shefts being of Purbeck 
| marble. It is 10 ft. wide, by 8ft. 6 in. in height, 
that is to say, from the top of the altar table. 
The width is divided into three bays, richly 
canopied and finialled. At the springing of each 
of these canopies is an angel bearing a shield. 
The wings are slightly opened or spread. Under 
the canopies appear three subjects in alto relievo 
viz., the centre, the Crucifixion; the left, the 
Ascension ; and the right, the Resurrection. Mr. 
W. Farmer has executed the work. Mr. G. G. 





east end of Worthing is a large house with a| Scott was the architect. 
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EASTBOURNE SEWERAGE. 


WE mentioned recently the completion of this 
work from the designs of Mr. M‘Clean, C.E., and 
under the superintendence of Mr. G. A Wallis, 
C.E., resident engineer. Eastbourne lies in a 
bay formed by Beachy Head and Langley Point, 
on the west shore of Pevensey Bay. Beachy 
Head is of chalk, but Langley Point consists of 
shingle of an unknown depth. Some time since 
the people of Eastbourne determined to get rid 
of their sewage effectually. To this end about 
10,0001. were raised, but the Duke of Devon- 
shire, on whose property Eastbourne is built, on 
consultation with Mr. M‘Clean, found that the 
sum was not sufficient to really secure the object 
in view, and he added from his own purse a 
further sum of 25,0001. Mr. M‘Clean, satisfied 
that so long as the outfall was situated anywhere 
near the bottom of the bay, the sewage must 
return to the town in a more or less diluted 
form, determined to place it at Langley Point, 
where the run of tide would effectually dispose 
of all objectionable matters; and the necessary 
works were commenced about two years ago and 
completed about three weeks since. Three miles 
intervene between Eastbourne and Langley 
Point, almost the entire distance being shingle 
beds of enormous depth. Through this material 
an excavation was made, in many places 25 ft. 
deep. Into the bottom of the excavation oak 
piles were driven, and on these rests a cast-iron 
main, 3 ft. in diameter, and over three miles 
long. The outfall is 160 ft. lower than East- 
bourne, so that no difficulty will be experienced 
in flushing the main and keeping it clear. It is a 
sad waste to throw into the sea valuable manure 
the land is in want of, but the authorities feared 
to try experiments. They might have felt 
strengthened by the example of Worthing, also a 
watering-place depending on its reputation for 
salubrity. 








OPERA AND STAGE, 


Royal Italian Opera.— Don Carlos” is pro- 
duced with all the care and completeness that 
are ordinarily bestowed by the management of 
this theatre, and its merits as a musical work 
have been admitted more unreservedly in London 
than they were in Paris. The story is interest- 
ing, but its unqualified sadness is an objection, 
and has probably prevented the display of the 
light and sparkling writing to be found in other 
of Verdi’s works. It includes, nevertheless, 
some as fine music as the composer has ever 
produced; and, set forth as it is by Madlle. 
Lucca, Mdlle. Fricci, Signor Graziani, and Signor 
Naudin, the result must be pronounced a great 
success. There is less local colour given by the 
scenery than might have been the case, consider- 
ing how well known now Spanish buildings are. 
Nevertheless, the principal scene, “a large 
square in front of Notre Donna d’Atocha,” is a 
fine piece of colour, and the procession and 
grouping enforce the greatest admiration. Gon- 
nod’s last work, founded on our “ Romeo and 


stage and pit has been lowered 5 ft., the latter 
taken under the boxes, the proscenium removed 
6 ft. farther back, thus adding considerably to 
the size of the house, The pit, which only held 
about 100 persons, now accommodates 350, and 
is approached from a separate entrance; while 
the gallery-entrance is removed to Goat-street. 
In the lines of the box front also the character 
of a new theatre has been given; there is one 
sweep with a curve to the curtain-line, the plan 
being very much that of an egg with one-third 
cut off, which forms the proscenium-opening. 
In the sides formed by the extension are 
commodious private boxes, each holding eight 
persons. The dimensions are as follows :—From 
curtain-line to front of boxes, 30 ft. ; ditto to the 
back-wall of pit, 36 ft. 6 in. ; width between boxes, 
22 ft. 6 in. ; ditto enclosing walls of pit, 32 ft. ; 
height of pit-floor to ceiling, 27 ft. in centre; 
width of proscenium-opening, 18 ft.; height to 
top of arch, 22 ft. 9 in. Under the whole extent 
of the pit, approached from the floor under stage, 
are dressing-rooms. A new stage has been laid 
down, and new grooves erected, the scenery being 
now 17 ft. high, instead of 13 ft., as heretofore. 
The decorations have been executed at Bristol 
by Mr. George Gordon, the artist at the theatre 
in that city. 








THE DERBY BOROUGH SURVEYOR AND 
THE LOCAL ARCHITECTS. 


Tue local architects and surveyors have been 
unpleasantly excited by the announcement of a 


men, consisting of Mr. H. I. Stevens, Mr. Giles, 
Mr. Brookhouse, Mr. B. Wilson, Mr. Sheffield, 


him with a memorial on the subject, in which 
they protest against the resolution of the corpo- 
ration, in the interest both of the architects and 
surveyors, and of the ratepayers, and the public 
at large. They point out that the surveyor (Mr. 
Thompson) has already a subsidy from the rate- 
payers equal to 4001. per annum, viz., 3301. for 
himself and his assistant, and 761. for office ex- 
penses, enabling him to compete with them ata 
great advantage, and that every plan made for 
new buildings or alterations, either great or small, 
must necessarily pass under the supervision of the 
borough surveyor, and that it is not unreasonable 





to suppose that many persons, if at liberty to do 
| 80, might and would avail themselves of the sur- 
| veyor’s services, as saving trouble and uncer- 
| tainty. It was also held to be next to impossible 
| for the surveyor to have divided duties without 
injury to either the public or his own clients, 
| amd delegation of his work to an office clerk 
| would be the rule instead of the exception. The 
| works in the town, it was urged, are far from 


being numerous, and cannot partially be diverted 
| from the resident profeesion without serious con- 
| Sequences. 

the borough surveyor should be on friendly terms: 


Further, that it is most essential that 


Juliet,” is in continuous rehearsal, and will| with the resident profession. 


shortly be produced. 


The memorial is signed by Messrs. Stevens 


Princess’s Theatre.—Mr. Slous, the committee of | & Robinson, Giles & Brookhouse, Benjamin Wil- 


the Dramatic College, and Mr. Vining must all 
be satisfied with the warm reception that is 
given here to the prize play, “ True to the Core:” 
its success is even greater than was the case at 
the Surrey, where it was first produced, though 
the principal parts are played by the same per- 
formers, Mr. Creswick, Mr. Henry Marston, and 
Miss Pauncefort. The pedlar is now personated 
by Mr. Forrester, instead of Mr. Shepherd, and 
with advantage, and Miss Nellie Moore acts True- 
gold’s wife with great taste and feeling. The 
spectacle, too, is improved, and Mr. F. Lloyds 
has been able to show his now well-known skill 
in @ new scene, representing the Eddystone with 
the remnant of the wrecked crew, of remarkable 
beauty. A gorgeous sunset, the rising of the 
tide, and the approach of the boat to save them, 
are capitally managed, and, added to the strength 
of the dramatic situation, and the good acting of 
the performers, who are nearer to the audience 
and better heard than they were at the Surrey, 
brought down the curtain on the first night with 
a perfect burricane of applause. The College 
a good reason to be thankful to Mr. Angiolo 
ous. 

Re-opening of the Swansea Theatre. — Con- 
siderable alterations and improvements have 
been made in this theatre, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Phipps, architect, by Messrs. Thomas, 
Watkins, & Jenkins. The whole floor of the 


| son, and G. H. Sheffield. 


In the conversation which took place on pre- 
sentation of the memorial, Mr. Giles said he con- 
sidered that it would be a great disadvantage to 
the ratepayers if the surveyor were permitted to 
have a private office, and be continually absent 
from the offices of the Board. It was also mani- 
festly unfair to the memorialists as architects 
that they should be compelled to submit their 
drawings for inspection in the office of one who 
was competing with them. 

The Mayor said Mr. Tarbotton had several 
times asked the Nottingham Corporation to be 
allowed private practice. They did not grant 
it, but raised his salary until it got to 400l., 
when he came forward again, and said he must 
have another advance, which they declined to 
give, but allowed him private practice. Now, 
the Derby Corporation did not want to fall into 
the same error as the Nottingham Corporation. 
Mr. H. I. Stevens was at the meeting when the 
resolution was passed, and ably represented the 
architects. He was also ably replied to by Mr 
Alderman Barber, and so satisfied were the 
Board that they carried the resolution unani- 
mously. Mr. H. I. Stevens said he did not vote, 
and it seemed to him to be a foregone conclusion. 
He had been informed that Mr. Thompson would 
be glad to accept an addition to his salary, as 





he feels that by the resolution of the Board he 











has been placed in a peculiar position. After 
some further remarks, the Town Clerk said it 
would be invidious on the part of the Mayor to 
summon a meeting of the Board; but if his wor- 
ship received a requisition signed by five 
members, he could then summon a special 
meeting. 

The deputation said they would get the neces- 
sary requisition signed. 





TABLET TO THE LATE GEORGE LORIMER, 
THE LORD DEAN OF GUILD OF THE 
CITY OF EDINBURGH. 


A TABLET of Sicilian marble has just been 
erected in the vestibule of St. Giles’s Cathe- 
dral, in memory of this deeply regretted Lord 
Dean of Guild of Edinburgh, who it will be re- 
membered at the destruction of the Theatre 
Royal was killed by the falling of a portion of 
the wall while attempting to rescue some of the 
workmen from death. 

The monument is in the Italian style, and is 
supported by a winged angel springing from a 
background of Binny stone, the outline of which 
enhances the effect of the carved marble. Above 
the angel is the monogram G. L., surrounded by 
a laurel wreath, and surmounted by a cornice and 
circular pediment; the pediment enriched with 
a clam shell, and broken up with scroll orna- 
ments. 

The following is the inscription on the tablet :— 


‘In memory of George Lorimer, the Lord Dean of 


* . et 
resolution of the corporation to e allow their Guild of the City of Edinburgh, who lost his life seeking 
surveyor to combine private practice with the | to save the lives of others during the destruction by fire 
public duties; and a deputation of these gentle- of the Theatre Royal, 13th January, 1865, Erected by a 


number of his fellow-citizens.” 


The work was designed by Mr. David Bryce, 


and Mr. R. Elliott, has waited upon the mayor | jun., architect, and the marble sculptured by Mr. 
at the town-hall, for the purpose of presenting | J. T. Anstey, successor to the late John Thomas, 


of London. 








RESTORATION : ARCHITECTS’ 
ASSISTANTS. 


Sir,—It appears evident to those who believe 
the testimony of the past that he who would 
successfully advocate reform and amendments 
must have a clear perception of the evils he 
attacks, and also see how they may be practically 
remedied. 

Your correspondent “C. B. A.,” in his article 
headed “ The Cloisters,” seems deficient in this 
respect, though in his remarks on destroying old 
work he is right enough. Yet, in speaking of 
restorations, it is necessary to distinguish between 
what is for use and what not; in the latter, the 
best thing is to leave them alone, but when (as 
in the case of churches) they are in use, safety 
and comfort must be secured, and want of in- 
creased accommodation renders considerable 
alteration necessary. It would be well in many 
instances if the ancient edifices could stand and 
new ones be erected, but economy argues against 
this means of keeping our fast lessening examples 
of the past. 

The idea many have of restoration is absurd : 
a few weeks ago at Winchester Cathedral, while 
looking at the remains of an ancient wall paint- 
ing, a gentleman said it wanted “ restoring and 
touching up,’—truly, an obliteration that the 
whole wash-pail and mop of the last century fail 
to effect. 

The reference to assistants in the article men- 
tioned appears very vague. It is certain that an 
architect with any amount of practice must have 


| assistants; it is also certain that a man of skill 


can direct, arrange, and diffuse his ideas into 
designs which time would prevent his drawing. 

We must not expect more than our meed of 
praise; the assistant may have a local and 
temporary fame, the architect may be known in 
his day and generation ; but the country where 
they dwelt, and the age in which they lived, 
shall reap the honour of all that is splendid in 
art and sound in construction when their names 
shall have passed away for ever. 

The inference that many will draw is that all 
who display skill should attempt to practise for 
themselves. This is impossible; many who can 
act successfully as assistants would be unfit for 
the responsibility (too little thought of) incurred 
by those who undertake to carry out that which 
requires great judgment and experience, and who 
would swell the number, perhaps two-thirds, of 
those who bear the name of architects, that 
barely exist, though agents for coal, land insur- 
ance, &c., into the bargain, and whose amount of 
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to publish your letter with our own in the next issue of 
the Builder. 
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practice any one may guess who has had to call 
at the third-floor office and disturb the drowsy 
pupil, sole representative and embryo of a fature 
nondescript. j ; 

The comparison between wages is indefinite, 
as “mere mechanics” often deservedly earn 
large amounts. It is invidious, a8 many are 
men of great skill ; perhaps the plentiful supply 
of assistants may account for the fact that their 
wages are low. 

The term “ art-architect ” is objectionable ; if 
a man can only design an artistic group without 
understanding the means of construction, he is 
merely an artist; if, with the skill of a “ mere 
mechanic” he can also foresee the details, he is 
surely worthy the name of architect. If “0.B.A.” 
has had the misery of using a set of drawings 
supplied by an art-architect, and seen the per- 
plexity that the simple question of an intelligent 
workman concerning some very “foggy” point 
has occasioned, he would not perpetuate such a 
misnomer. ~ ae 








BEDFORD MIDDLE-CLASS SCHOOL 
COMPETITION. 


Srm,—I should be much obliged if you would insert this, 
with the enclosed correspondence, in your next issue, 

You will see from the letter of Messrs. Medland & 
Baker that I had reason to believe that this correspond- 
ence would have been inserted by them last week.* 

As this was not done, and as I feel that some explana- 
tion ought to be made with regard to the silence which 
the directors of the Beds Middle-class Schoo] have pre- 
served up to this time, and that the real facts of the case 
referred to ought to be made known, I trouble you with 
this request. 

In order to lete my statement of facts, I may per- 
hhaps add that, since my letter to Messrs. Mediand & 

er, the directors have come to a final decision in 
favour of Mr. Peck. CowPuyr. 

4, St. James’s-square, London, June 17, 1867, 





profitable to the shareholders -. these Prag age ee Po 
ortionate payment for way-leave. ASs 
alee ienmeneas more artesian-wells could be sunk. " 

Any person who has acquired any information on - , 
subject of sinking or eg 8 for coal must be aware tha 
when the borer taps the different strata coutnining springs 
an enormous amount of water is liberated and rushes 
to the surface in vast continuous quantity, creating 10 the 
endeavour to control it the greatest difficulty and expense 
in mining operations. It is from this immense supply of 
subterranean water a diverse oe that I propose to 
carry, on railway evel, water to London. : 
"Essex, oriesion walls have been bored with the 
eatest facility, at small expense ; at Braintree, Wallasea, 
ersea, and in the district of Bullphamfen, seven miles 
from*Brentwood, these wells yield a large supply of water, 
and have proved of the greatest utility ; formerly, in some 
seasons, the ditches became dry, the cattle s ered and 
died, but by the aid of artesian wells the ditches are now 
kept full all the year of fresh, sweet water. An artesian 
well is a well that is always overflowing, either from its 
natural source or from an artificial tube, and when the 
overflowing ceases it is no longer an artesian well. Near 
Shiffnal, in Shropshire, an artesian well, diminishing from 
12 in. to 7 in. in diameter, and at a total depth of 260 ft., 
vields @ continuous supply of 210,000 gallons daily; at 
Grenelle (Paris), an artesian well has for many years 

iven out a jet of 3,000 cubic métres of water every hour, 

ing sufficient supply for that district of Paris ; but at 
Kissengen, an artesian well yields 100 cubic ft, of water 

r minute, with a jet of 76 ft, high and 16 in, in circum- 
erence. 

I do not think that the chalk or green sand strata 
will either of them yield sufficient water-supply to repay 
the expense of boring and leading, but our great lines of 
railways from London must pass through several lime- 
stone districts, and these, particularly in the vicinity of 
rivers, would fill artesian wells with an abundant supply 
of water to be conveyed on the level route of these rail- 
ways to the capitul, with profit to the railway companies, 
and economy, comfort, and health to its inhabitants. 

Cuarzs F, Parkinson, Colonel, 








INQUESTS. 


Srz,—To the suggestion contained in the closing para- 
graph of the article on Morteary-houses in your last 


able to dis 
ajury at St. George’s Hospital on three cases,—one, a 





June 3rd, 1967, 

My Lorp,— We beg to call your attention to the | 
enclosed letter which appeared in the Builder of June | 
2nd, which contains serious charges of unfair dealing in | 
the decision which your lordship and your colleagues | 
arrived at in selecting Mr. Peck’s design from among the 
thirty which were sent in competition for the Bedford 
Middle-class School. 

We feel that such statements as those contained in 
the enclosed letter should not remain unanswered, either 
in justice to ourselves as competing architects or to 
yourself and the other members of the Building Commit- 
tee, and we therefore ask the favour of # letter from your 
lordship answering these statements, and also permission 


% Mrpianp & Baxgr, 
To the Right Hon, the Earl Cowper, 





Panshanger, Hertford, June Sth. 
GzestLtemen, —I beg to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letter of the 3rd, enclosing an extract from the 
u 


The plans of the different competing architects, 
thirty-three in number, were all placed without distinction 
in the same room. The Directors, finding that it would 
‘be inconvenient for so large a number of men to go 
through the work of selection, appointed a committee of 
five persons for that purpose. 

. The ane ° ( Selection, after careful considera- 
ion, chose four plans for recommendasti 
oe P dation to the 


The sealed papers of these four beir an 
names made known, the Directors muinnsty detacd oon 
those of Mr. Peck and Mr. Usher were the best, and. 
have since been occupied in making further investigation 
in order to come to a final decision on the subject. 

I have, at your request, laid before you the conduct 
of the Directors as far as it bears upon the subject of 
on letter eee wtier roe odie from making 

ny comment w ver upon t repo: i 
have been circulated ne us, — or 

regret that my only having returned from Paris last 
night prevented me from answering your letter in time 
for our correspondence to appear in ‘the Builder of this 


week, 
To Mesers, Medland & Baker. a. 








ARTESIAN WELLS FOR LONDON. 


Brn,—The accident occurring at the source of the Vartry 
‘Water-works causing great damage and expense, as well as 
® cessation of the water-supply to the inhabitants of Dub- 
lin, proves the necessity of not being dependent upon one 
supply of water alone for a want of sach magnitude. 

tead of ing a Scottish, Cumberland or Westmore- 
land, er Welsh , and carrying its contents to London, 
2 distance of a greut many miles, through a diversity of 
hill and dale, and a numerous amount A peepeioverdilps, 
all claiming large remuneration for way-leave and 
damaged property, I propose, as a method of greater 
economy and utility, to sink a number of artesian wel.s, 
in suitable situations, in the immediate vicinity of the 
several railways communicating with London, and on their 
devel road convey the water-pipes from these several arte- 
sian wells, paying way-leave to the railway company over 
whose lines the aqueduct-pipes are jaid. It would be a 
more simple and cheaper plan to enter into an agreement 
for right-of-way leave for water-pipes with these railwa 
companies than with the innumerable legion of land- 
owners between the great lakes and London. It would be 








* The correspondence reached us last week, but t 
for insertion in the current number, ; i. 


cabman fell from his cab; another, a man fell from a 
corm van; and the third, a labourer killed by some 
ricks felling upon him from a scaffold. Apart from the 
time occupied, the sickening details of the witnesses in 
each case led me to the conclusion that one case at a 
time was quite sufficient. JUEYMAN. 








WORSE AND WORSE. 
Tue following list of tenders made for the 


has been sent to us by one of the parties. Will 
somebody explain it ?— 


























Williams... £554 8 0 
Davis 508 0 0 
ODOT .cnccvatepswetubnedinabtanemicntenendvie 475 0 0 
Roberts 00 
00 
00 
0 0 
0 0 

00 @ 
00 
0 0 
115 0 0 
Hughes & Son (accepted)....... ow 608 

HINTS. 


I KNow we have architects brave enough 
“to throw a bridge” of iron and stone, allow- 
ing a graceful way to supplant disgraceful 
delay just at one place, at least, in Hyde Park, 
where the high public and low public seem to 
undergo an ordeal of gazing and counter-gazing. 
This is considerably qualified by seeing the 
beauty of goodness, still, thank God, left in the 
land; and I have yet to learn where these two 
edmirable qualities ars to be found so exten- 
sively combined, and some of us conjecture why. 
A pretty and strong and good bridge would be 
valued as an adjunct to the officially mounted 
and unmounted, as well as to the comfort of non- 
officials. Another want in London. It seems 
various brass edges on the stairs of railway 
termini are so worn as to help a possible fall, 
and one of the servants told me my slip, though 
alone, quite sober, and walking deliberately, was 
not the first, probably not the worst. Many of the 
pavings near shops are so smooth, as to endanger 
one’s standing, though it were for a passing look 
at one where elegantly carved crosses in ivory 
attract notice. The non-sham regulators of work 
and reward could easily organise groups of those 
who need employment to groove these stones 


Y | where needed, in some diagonal form, so as to 


save us from falling. In winter the feeble and 
drunken will be very likely to get injury if the 








te and responsible neglect timely duty. 


QUIEs. 





number, I must decidedly demur, viz., “ one jury will be | 
of a number of cases.” I was recently on | 





CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Braywood.—The Bishop of Oxford has conse- 
crated All Sainte’ Church, Braywood, an edifice 
erected by the Belgian minister and Madame 
Van de Weyer, as a memorial of the late Mr, 
Bates, the father of Madame Van de Weyer, 
The church, which, with its parsonage, cost 
nearly 15,0001., stands within the parish of Bray, 
on the border of Windsor Forest, and about a 
quarter of a mile from the residence of the Bel. 
gian minister. The style of architecture ig 
Gothic, of the transition period between the 
Early English and the Decorated. The structure 
is in the form of a cross, having chancel, nave, 
and transepts, and adjoining the south 
is alofty tower, which at one angle is surmounted 
by a turret, containing the termination of a 
winding staircase. At the junction of the chan- 
cel and the transepts with the nave are three 
pointed arches, which spring from granite pilas- 
ters. The base of the tower forms a memorial 
chapel, with light open carved stonework be- 
tween it and the south side of the choir, which 
it adjoins ; and in the east window of this chapel 
there is a memorial window to the late Mra, 
Brand, the eldest daughter of the Belgian 
minister, who died at Windsor Castle some 
months ago. The large east window is a three- 
light one, representing Faith, Hope, and Charity; 
the subject is, however, treated differently from 
the conventional representation of these atiri- 
butes. The nave and transepts have open 
timber roofs, and the chancel has an oak wains- 
cot ceiling. The floor is paved with Minton’s 
tiles. The pulpit is of white marble, carved. It 
is intended that there shall be a peal of five bells 
in the tower; at present only one of them, cast 
by Mesers. Mears, has been hung. The parson- 
age house is at a convenient distance in the rear 
of the eastern end of the church. The architect 


was Mr. T. Talbot Bury, of London, who was the 


architect of New Lodge, the palatial residence 
built for M. Van de Weyer some nine years ago. 
The builders were Messrs. Dove, Brothers. 
Gloucester—The gradual restoration of the 
exterior of the south transept of the cathedral 
is now being carried out, the clearstory on the 
south side of the nave having just been com- 
pleted. Decayed stones only are removed, and 
as much as possible of the ancient work is 


|retained. The workmen have found a number 
works required in draining at Mold, Flintshire, | 


of shot-holes in the stonework of the western 
tower of the transept, and have also removed 
some battered bullets from the mortar between 
the stones. These are curious relics of the 


e. 

g ees Dawntsey.—A discovery of mural 
paintings has been made beneath the plaster on 
the walls of the parish church, which edifice was 
built in the thirteenth century, and is now in 
course of demolition. The paintings are pro- 
bably of nearly the same date as the church, as 
they appear to have been executed shortly after 
the erection of the walls. From the style of 
ornamentation their origin is assigned to the 
middle or latter part of the thirteenth century. 
The series commences at the west end of the 
north wall, and was, no doubt, carried com- 
pletely round the church, representing, in order, 
the principal events of our Lord’s life, and end. 
ing at the north end ef the west wall, with His 
resurrection. The colours used are red and 
yellow, in distemper; and, considering that it is 
600 years since these paintings were executed, 
the colours are wonderfully fresh. 

Attercliffe.—Christ Church has been closed for 
the last three months for extensive alterations 
and repairs, and has now been reopened. The 
galleries have been removed, the partition which 
shut off the west end from the body of the 
church has been taken down, and the high pews, 
several of them square ones, have given way to 
open seats of a simple design. The ground-floor 
at the east end has been raised and enclosed by 
light screens on the north and south, so as to 
give the effect of a chancel. The work has been 
executed from the designs and under the super- 
intendence of Mr. J. Fawoett, architect. The 
stonework and cleaning have been done by Mr. 
White, of Neepsend; the woodwork by Messrs. 
Hardy & Duke; the painting and staining by 
Mr. Hague, of Attercliffe; and the gas 8 
and brackets have been supplied by the Sheffield 
Gas Company. All the seats in the church are 
free and unappropriated. 

Heston. — St. Leonard’s Church, Heston, 
Middlesex, has been re-consecrated. St. Leonard's 
Church, an old Medisval building, had, from 
lapse of time, become go decayed, with the ex- 
ception of a Norman tower, which was 
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comparatively sound, that resteration was 
deemed necessary. This has been effected ; and 
additions have been made which afford increased 
accommodation sufficient for 120 persons. Mr. 
Brinley Richard’s father-in-law, the celebrated 
Mr. Banting, has presented to the church a fine 
new organ, built by Messrs. Gray & Davison; 
and his eldest daughter has given a memorial 
window (by Bailey) in memory of her late hus- 
hand, Mr. Westbrook, who was, during many 
years, one of the churchwardens. Mrs. West- 
brook, having resolved to found and erect, also 
in memory of her husband, a workmen’s club in 
the village, to be called the “ New Workmen’s 
Home,” requested the Bishop of London to do 
her the favour of laying the foundation-stone of 
the building after the church consecration; and 
his Grace, having known her husband personally, 
and always held him in high esteem, did so. 
The building alone, it is said, will cost upwards 
of 3,0001.; and it is hoped by its establishment 
to induce the workmen to abstain from beer- 
shops and improve their minds by innocent re- 
creations. Mrs. Westbrook has also devoted a 
large sum towards the new church fund. At 
the conclusion of the ceremony, Mr. Banting 
presented, as contributions from his own children | 
and grand-children, twenty five-pound notes | 
towards the expenses of the new church. 





Gipsy-hill, Upper Norwood.—Christ Church has 


and yellow. The principal doorway is of the 
Norman period, with carved capitals, and there 
is a lobby, paved with encaustic tiles. Inside, 
the flooring is of board, and open benches supply 
the place of pews. The building is 43 ft. long 
by 30 ft. wide, and the height is 31 ft. At the 
east end there is a small room, about 10 ft. 6 in. 
by 8 ft. 6 in., which is intended to be used asa 
vestry. There is also a warming apparatus for 
heating the body of the chapel in winter. There 
are side galleries, which, however, do not run 
the whole length of the building, extending only 
about halfway. These galleries will accommo- 
date about 100 persons, 50 in each, and the body 
of the chapel will seat some 170 persons. The 
building was erected from the design of Messrs. 
Pearson & Son, of Ross, and the work has been 
carried out by Messrs. Smith & Son, of Weston. 
The entire cost, including the purchase of the 
land, is calculated to be somewhat about 1,1001. 








STAINED GLASS, 


Hanover Chapel, London. — A stained-glass 
window has been put up in this chapel by Mr. 
John Hanter, to the memory of his late wife. 
The subject is Mary Magdalene anointing the 
feet of our Savionr, illustrating the text “Thy 


been consecrated by the Bishop of Winchester. | faith hath made thee whole.” The window 
The building accommodates 1,200 persons with- | was executed by Messrs. R. B. Edmundson & 
out galleries. It is of Kentish rag with Bath Son, of Manchester, being the second placed in 
stone dressings. The internal columns through- | this chapel by that firm. 

out are of red and grey polished granite, andthe! Denton Church.—The chancel window of the 
five windows of the chancel, which is apsidal in | parish church of Denton, near Manchester, has 
form, are already filled with stained-glass me- recently been filled with painted glass, in memory 
morial windows. The builder’s contract was of Edward, son of Mr. John Bradbury, of Broom- | 
under 7,500l., including 40 ft. ofthe tower. The stair House, Houghton. The church, designed | 
remainder and the spire have yet to be com- by Mr. Scott, is in the Decorated style, and the 
pleted. The architect is Mr. John Giles, of | window in question is divided into four lights, 





London. | surmounted by geometrical tracery. The win- 

Clitheroe.—The chief stone of the projected dow contains two subjects, viz., “ The wise Men’s | 
Church of St. Paul, Low Moor, Clitheroe, was laid Offering,” and “ Christ blessing little Children.” | 
on Whit-Monday by Miss Henrietta Garnett, of These are framed by foliated canopies, the| 
Roe Field. The architects are Messrs. Stevens upper parts of which contain angels bearing | 
& Robinson, of Derby. | scrolls, inscribed with the texts which the sub-| 

Birmingham.— Obstacles to the erection of the jects below are intended to illustrate. The 
proposed church in the Hagley-road, Edgbaston, tracery contains our Lord sitting in his sove- 
have been removed ; and, at a recent meeting of reignty, angels with musical instruments, the 
the committee, instructions were given to the agnus Dei, wine and chalice, &c. This window} 
architect, Mr. Chatwin, to re-arrange the plans, is from the works of Messrs. R. B. Edmundson | 
so as to allow the erection of nave and chancel, & Son, of Manchester, who have also decorated | 
leaving the tower and spire to be added at some | the reredos by .the introduction of the Deca- 
fature period. The cost of the proposed church, | logue, Lord’s Prayer, &c., illuminated in gold 


we understand, will be about 5,0001., of which | 
3,5001. are promised, and arrangements have 

been made to raise the rest by an active canvass 

of the parish. 








DISSENTING CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Ross.—The foundation-stone of a new Congre- 
gational Chapel has been laid at Ross. The site 
having been purchased, and the plan of Mr. B. 
Lawrence, architect, of Newport, having been | 
accepted, building operations were commenced a | 
short time since; the contract being given to | 
Mr. T. Durke, of Cardiff. The style is Geome- 
trical, with open porch and entrance lobby on 
the south side of the chapel, which is to be divided 
into nave and aisles by iron columns, carrying | 
open timber roof; with carved braces and boarded 
ceiling. The chapel will be built of the local 
red sandstone, with Bath - stone dressings; 
Forest stone being employed in the arches. 
There will be tracery windows, four on each side 
of the chapel; octagon staircases, minister’s 
vestry, and a large schoolroom, which will 
accommodate about 250 scholars; two class- 
rooms, ladies’ vestry, and all other necessary 
offices. The dimensions of the chapel will be 
58 ft. long by 37 ft. wide, the height being about 
33 ft., and it will be heated by the patent hot- 
air apparatus of Mr. T. Bright, of Carmarthen. 
The slates will be in colours of green and copper. 
The vestry, class-rooms, and ladies’ vestry, will 
be situated in the basement. The chapel will 





accommodate about 400 persons, and the con- 
tract for its erection has been taken at 1,4501., 
but the building will cost altogether about 
1,5701., exclusive of the price of the land. 
Hereford.—The new Wesleyan chapel has been 
opened. This new edifice has superseded the 
one in Over-Ross-street. It is in the Gothic 
style; the walls are built in rubble stonework, 
with Bath-stone dressings. The window-frames 
are of the same material, and glazed in lead 





lights, with cathedral glass of two tints, green 


and colours. 

Cumnock Parish Church, Ayrshire —A new 
church, from the designs of Messrs. Brown & 
Wardrop, Edinburgh, has been recently erected | 
in Cumnock, The structure is in the Decorated 





style, and the principal windows have been filled 
with stained glass, at the expense of the Marquis | 
of Bute, the principal heritor. There are eight | 
figures in the two principal windows, from the | 
sketches of the marquis, and these are intended | 
to form an epitome of the founding of Christi- | 
anity, and its introduction into Scotland. The | 
figures of our Saviour, the Virgin Mary, St. | 
John, and St. Andrew are connected with the 
first ; those of Queen Margaret, King David, St. 
Kentigern, and St. Ninian with the latter event. | 
The upright compartments are surrounded with | 
decorated borderings, and the tracery is filled 
with lilies, roses, and other ecclesiastical em- | 
blems. There is also a wheel-window between 
the two twin-light windows, where similar em- 
blems are introduced. Messrs. Ballantine & Son, 
of Edinburgh, were the artists employed. 

Wigtown Parish Church. — A large triplet 
window in this church has been filled with 
stained glass. The central light, which is above 
15 ft. by 3 ft., is a memorial of the late Peter 
Young, who was sixty-five years minister of the 
parish. An illustration is given of King Solo- 
mon, in presence of his fellow-worshippers, dedi- 
cating his temple to God. The two side-lights 
are presented by the Earl of Galloway. In one 
is a figure of Moses, with the Tables of the Law; 
in the other, a figure of Paul preaching at 
Athens. The borderings, medallions, and bases 
are mosaic, and the groundwork is grizaille. 
The work was executed by Messrs. Ballantine & 
Son, Edinburgh. , 

Morton Church.—A stained-glass window has 
been erected at the east end of the south aisle in 
the village church of Morton by Mr. Alfred 
Harris, jun., of Ashfield, Bingley. The window 
is in the Gothic one-mullion style; and the 
stained-glass illustrations have come from the 
works of Messrs. Heaton, Butler, & Bayne, of 





London. In one compartment of the window is 


the representation of Christ as the Good Shep- 
herd. In the other compartment is the design 
of Christ leading one of the faithful through the 
valley of the shadow of death. 


Bromsgrove Church.—A memorial window has - 


been erected in this church, in memory of the 
late Mr. Day, at a cost of upwards of 130%. This 
window was designed and executed by Messrs. 
Lavers & Barrand, the artists who also de- 
signed and executed the east window of the 
chancel. The new window is in the south aisle. 
The subjects chosen are the works of mercy 
mentioned by our Lord in St. Matthew xi. 5,— 
“The blind receive their sight, the lame walk, 
the lepers are cleansed, the deaf hear, the dead 
are raised up, and the poor have the gospel 
preached unto them.” All the three east win- 
dows are now filled with stained glass. 

Ringwood.— A stained glass window has just 
been placed in one of the southern lights of the 
chancel of the parish church, in memory of the 
late Mr. and Mrs. Davy. It consists of three 
groups of figures, representing the Visit of the 
Shepherds, the Crucifixion, and the Ascension, 
and was executed by Messrs. Ward & Hughes, of 
London. 





Books Received. 


The Electric Telegraph. By Dr. Larpner. & 
new edition by E. B. Bricur, F.R.A.8. 
London : James Walton, Gower-street. 1867. 


Mr. Bricut assisted Dr. Lardner in the prepara- 


tion of the first edition of this work, and it has’ 


been revised and rewritten by him. He is the 


| Secretary of the British and Irish Magnetic 


Telegraph Company, and therefore versed in 
telegraphic subjects as they now exist. The 
volume is illustrated by 140 cuts; and it gives a 
general view of the present state of telegraphy 
throughout the world, in which Great Britain 
certainly holds a distinguished place, even by 
comparison with the United States, considering 
that over and above its network of laid lines, it 
has already entered into electric union with 
Canada on the one hand and India on the other, 
and is preparing to unite Australia, New Zealand, 
and other of her distant colonies with the mother 
country in a similar way. The present volume 
is a record of astonishing progress and of wonders 
in natural magic. 





VARIORUM. 


Tue “ Charles Dickens” edition of Dickens’s, 
works, compact, clear, and cheap (in course 
of issue by Chapman & Hall), will reach a 
fresh public, and doubtless command a large sale. 
No one will wish it otherwise. No line has our 
admirable novelist written that the sternist 
moralist would wish to blot: scarcely a passage, 
indeed, could be blotted that would not be a 
loss to the public, for whose delight, and more 
than delight, he has so long and successfully 
laboured. “The Posthumous Papers of the 
Pickwick Club,” wise as witty, is the first volume 
issued, with all its well-known illustrations, 
first by Seymour and then by “Phiz.” The 
edition is dedicated to “John Forster, biographer 
of Goldsmith, in grateful remembrance of the 
many patient hours he devoted to the correc- 


\tion of the proof-sheets of the original editions, 


and in affectionate acknowledgment of his 
counsel, sympathy, and faithfal friendship, 
during my whole literary life,"—words honour- 
able to both._—The June number of Nature and 
Art completes the second volume, and with it 
ends the connexion of Day & Son with the work, 
excepting as regards the parts already published. 
The June number includes a sketching lesson, 
from Mr. Aaron Penley; Notes on the Early 
History of Engraving; and a short but instructive 
chapter on the Buddhist Architecture of India. 
It is capitally printed and got up. “The Laws 
and Bye-laws of Good Society” (Simpkin & 
Marshall), contains in a smal] compass much 
good advice, which will be useful to many who 
have worked their way up and are not “to the 
manner born.” It is easy to laugh at such 
guides; but with many there is no advice 
to be looked for in any othe direction.—— 
Stevens & Hole’s School Series: “ The 
Standard Grammatical Spelting-book, in Four 
Parts. By H. Combes & E. Hines.” “ Arithme- 
tic, Step by Step,” by the same Authors. Lon- 
don: Longmans, Green, & Co. The specialty 
of the spelling-book is that on a combination 
principle, it presents all the more usual words 
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in the language, arranged in a systematic man- 
ner, in lessons of convenient length without 
entirely superseding learning by rote. The 
arithmetical book is intended, with a compa- 


|& Co. This volume is intended to occupy an 
intermediate position between technical works 


on English law and the various kinds of students’ 
manuals on the same subject; and to form a 


nion exercise-book, to supply the demands of| useful book of reference, not only for county 


those who require full explanation of the me- 


magistrates, members of Parliament, <c., but 


thods employed and additional examples for | also for the general public. 

practice after they have gone through the 

arithmetical copybooks by the same authors. ae 

“ Fox on Light Railways: Institution of ; 
Miscellanea. 


Civil Engineers.” This is a reprint of a paper 
read at the Institution of Civil Engineers on 

7 November last. By ee yes q Light al A Reat Start in Azronavtics,—A little model 
se ; se gg ong sete grt Hing or | of an aérial machine has been exhibited in 
ne ee ere re ey . France, which, by purely mechanical force, it is 
being intended for districts requiring the deve- | end. cestion a taenns throuek Wb alk.” A Gane 
legen of theke feallie, should be conatrnated | guine and patriotic critic declares that France 
in a thoroughly substantial and durable manner, ‘has thus solved the difficulty of aérial naviga- 
equal in their details as to quality to the best) tion, and that a machine proportionately large 
— aaa pe ig axicgg | _— beascabs 4 ras will raise an elephant much more easily than the 
such strength as to carry loads repr 5 te ie 

the rule that no pair of wheels should be allowed | model bears its tiny 
to have more than six tons upon it. Thiswould; Important Discovery OF Iron.—For some 
enable these lines to carry the rolling stock of months past the search for ironstone has been 











Excavatinec Apparatus. — Milroy’s patent 
excavating apparatus was invented and first 
successfully employed for sinking the cylinderg 
of the Clyde bridge, on the Glasgow (City) Union 
Railway. It is considered that the machine will 
be found useful in making any kind of perpendicu. 
lar excavation, but more particularly in sinking 
coal-pits and wells through watery strata, and in 
sinking cylinders for the foundations of brid 
breakwaters, lighthouses, forts, &c., its suitabi. 
lity for such purposes consisting in its being 
perfectly independent of the water, which ig 
allowed to remain in the pit or cylinder until 
the excavation is completed; and in the fact 
that it may be used with equal ease at any 
depth, without sensibly increasing the cost of 
working ; and that its rate both of sinking cylin. 
ders and of excavating is higher than has yet 
been attained by any other method. On the 
Clyde Bridge, cylinders 8 ft. 4 in. in diameter 
were sunk by means of it, at the rate of 4 ft. per 
hour, till the hard foundation was reached at a 
depth of 80 ft. below low-water level. The ex. 
| pense attending its working is said to be com. 





all other railways of similar gauge, with the 
exception only of the locomotives. The first 
railways constructed upon this principle, which 
have come under the author’s notice, are those 
of the Norwegian Government; the designs for 
which were prepared, and the works carried out, 
under the guidance of Mr. Carl Pihl, the State 
engineer. ‘The author visited these lines in 
1864, and was struck with their efficiency and 
economy.”———“ Some Remarks on the Educa- 
tional Uses of the Proverbs of Solomon. By 
Robert Skeen. London: Norman, Covent Gar- 
den.” As the title shows, this tractate is in- 
tended to advocate the inculcation of the Pro- 
verbs of Solomon in the schools and seminaries 
of learning throughout the country. “The 
Sewerage of Much Woolton.” <A report has 
been made to the local board on the sewerage of 
the district and the disposal of the sewage, by 
Mr. G. W. Goodison, C.E., of the firm of Reade 
& Goodison, of Liverpool. Mr. Goodison pro- 
poses a plan of sewerage whereby the sewage 
will be disposed of by falling into the Mersey 
through two brooks forming the natural drain- 
age of the district. The total cost of the sewer- 
age is estimated at 11,628). Mr. James New- 
lands, the Liverpool borough engineer, has been 
consulted as to the merits of this plan, and has 
reported favourably of it. The report of Mr. 
Goodison has therefore been approved of and 
adopted by the local board, and the works, 
we understand, will be gone on with imme- 
diately ; application being made to the Home 
Secretary for borrowing powers to carry the 
echeme into effect. “Report of the City 
Surveyor of Montreal for 1866, presented to 
the Council” (Starke & Co., Montreal). Mr. 
Macquisten’s report shows that in Montreal 
sewerage and water supply, widening streets, 
and paving are all in active progress, and a map 
of the city has been contracted for on a scale 
of 20 ft. to an inch. Readwin’s “ Index to 
Mineralogy ” (Spon, Charing-cross). Mineralogi- | 
cal students and collectors will find this list or | 
index useful, although it is admittedly very | 
defective; but it is put forward in the hope) 
that ultimately a list of minerals worthy of the 
name may be produced, Telegraphic Reform : | 
the Post-office and the Electric Telegraph. Re- | 
printed from the British Quarterly Review. | 
Jackson, Walford, & Hodder, Paternoster-row. | 
The author of this paper supports the proposal | 














to transfer the telegraphs to the post-office, Bey shows you the chief piece of it, you stand 


prosecuted on both sides of the Derwent, and | paratively trifling, as skilled workmen are not 
these efforts have at last been rewarded. For | required. 
nine years pest the adventure has proved of| Ware SuppLy ror VALPARAISO.—A new com. 
varying success. _ The company, however, for- pany, called the Valparaiso Waterworks Com. 
tified by the opinions of Professor Phillips and | pany (Limited) has been formed, and appeals for 
other geologists and mineralogists, have steadily | capital to the extent of 200,0001. The shares 
prosecuted their investigations. The result is 5. of 201., and the dates on which the different 
that a royalty of 800 acres at Kirkham, in the instalments must be paid up are specified. The 
East Riding, and 1,800 acres at Welburn, in the object of the company is to supply the city of 
North Riding, the two being separated only by Valparaiso, in Chili, with water. it seems that 
—_ navigable river Derwent and the York — Mr. Waddington, an Englishman, had obtained 
Malton Railway, have been leased on favourable = concesiion as far back ab 1060 Qees “ths 
terms for a period of sixty-three years, as from | municipality, which was approved of by the 
the date of the first adventare in 1858. | Government in 1862, to bring water from the 
Compensation Case: Mrppie-row, Hotporn.| range of the Andes. Mr. Waddington had begun 
Last week a compensation case connected with | to build a canal coming to the city by a circuitous 
the removal of Middle-row, Holborn,—‘* Edwards | route for the double purpose of supplying a 
v. The Metropolitan Board of Works,”—occupied reservoir and of irrigating the country. A 
Mr. Under-Sheriff Burchell, and a special jury, | length of 72 miles of the canal has already been 
the whole day. The claim was for 9,000l. finished. The company now formed has pur- 
Mr. Hawkins, Q.C., and Mr. E. James, were chased that portion, with the concession, from a 
for Mr. Edwards, a mantle-maker and silk son of the concessionnaire, and with whom also 
mercer, at the corner of Middle-row, facing the they have made a contract to complete the 
west. Mr. Lloyd and Mr. Philbrick were for the | works. The contractor agrees to pay 6 per cent. 
Metropolitan Board. The premises were said to on the capital during construction in considera- 
be in the best part, and large incomes had been tion of receiving any income derived from the 
made by members of the same family. They works during that period. The price to be given 
were worth 5001. a year. The stock was worth to the concessionnaire for his concession, and the 
between 3,0001. and 4,0001., and the loss by ten- | portion of canal already completed, is 100,0001. 
der would be “ 50 per cent.” One of the witnesses in fully-paid-up shares after the whole under- 
said the mantle business was very deceptive. taking has been completed. This amount of 
There was “more deception in it than in any | fully-paid-up shares is to be a fresh issue in 
other trade.” Mr. Lloyd called no witness, but | addition to the capital of 200,0001. The total 
contented himself with cutting down the claim. | net revenue derivable from the city and the 
The Under-Sheriff placed the several items be- irrigation is estimated at 76,3661. 


fore the jury who had only been assisted by evi- | an Poisncas Sas ob Ms Be 


dence on the one side. The alterations were for . : ‘ 
. . Two lectures on this subject have been delivered 
the benefit of the public, but Mr. Edwards was in the Town-hall, Manchester, by Dr. W. B. 


entitled to full compensation. The jury retired, 





. . ? Hodgson, Examiner in Political Economy, London 
ee retarn assessed the compensation | University. In the second, the lecturer pro- 
let | ceeded to deal with Mr. Ruskin’s problem, “ How 
Ecyptian Scutrrure.—Professor PiazziSmyth | to maintain constant numbers of workmen em- 
made the acquaintance of M. Mariette, other- | ployed, whatever may be the demand for the 
wise Mariette Bey, a Frenchman, who has been article which they produce.” He agreed with 
appointed by the Viceroy as the officer in charge him that wages should not be based upon charity, 
of the antiquities of Egypt. M. Mariette has | but justice; but he differed with Mr. Ruskin as 
recently discovered what he thinks the oldest | to his ideas of justice, for the latter laid it down 
extant piece of sculpture in the world, and he that if aman did an hour’s work for you, and 
has placed it in the museum of which he is the you only did half an hour’s work for him,—no 
custodian. The following is a description of this matter what the quality of the work was—an 
exceedingly interesting statue :—“ When Mariette | injustice was done to the man. Mr. Ruskin, 
| however, would not estimate half an hour’s work 


department for their farther extension and more almost appalled before the presence it conveys. with his pen as only of the same value as halfan 
efficient management. He gives many interesting | It is the life-sized portrait of a king who built | hour’s work by a blacksmith ; therefore such an 


details of thecontemplated measure, and urges that 
no more time shouldbe lost in bringing the subject 
before the Legislature. Mr. Scratchley’s Life 
Assurance Bill for enabling Policies to be 
secured to the widow and children of the assured, 
and for rendering policies assignable, at law, in 
favour of creditors: with an introduction. Ex- 
tracted from the new edition of the “ Treatise 
on Life Assurance Societies and Building 
Societies ” (Layton), Fleet-street. As a bill for 
effecting one of the objects suggested by Mr. 
Scratchley, namely, that of legalising assign- 
ments of policies, has at last been brought before 
Parliament, and a farther measure is also pending 
for enabling policies to be secured for the family 
of the assured; the author has here re-issued 
from the new edition, in a separate form, those 
sheets of his treatise which relate to these 
suggestions.“ Our Constitution :” an epitome 
of our chief laws and system of Government, 
with an introductory essay. By A. C. Ewald, 





—_ of H.M.’s Record Office. London: Warne 


one of the Pyramids, seated in the calmness of | idea of the equality of labour was an absurdity 


| majesty and the isolation of rank, gazing honestly jand a fallacy. The lecturer then went on to 
straightforward, and on high thoughts intent, | show what constituted the real value of a man’s 

into space. There is neither the total nudity of labour, and how Mr. Ruskin failed in endeavour- 
Greek sculpture, nor the encumbering frippery | ing to show that an hour’s labour of a black- 


of modern royalty; but the man is there, 
slightly more muscular in the arms than the 
Apollo Belvidere, though not less justly propor- 
tioned or exquisitely rendered ; yet still, his forte 
is thought and administration ratherthan manual 
labour, and his manner that of one who can afford 
to bide his time, and expects with solid reason to 
see all things eventually combine for good, The 
eye is large and peaceful, the lips are rather fine 
as well as precise, the nose straight and thin, but 
not so much in the Grecian as the Anglo-Saxon 
manner; and almost the only decoration is the 
quasi-heraldic supporter of a hawk developed out 
of, rather than exactly standing on, the summit 
of the rocky seat, and folding its wings with 
benign protective influence towards the monarch’s 
reapected head.” 





smith was worth an hour’s labour of another 
man who perhaps had devoted a lifetime to the 
study of a profession. The theory, however, was 
not new, as it was only the revival of a plan laid 
down by two other authors some years ago, whose 
object had been to abolish specie payment for 
hour labour. Indeed, Mr. Ruskin seemed to have 
stated his opinion on political economy without 
having duly considered them. He was some- 
times right, but what he said was generally made 
worthless, as some previous statement of his 
would turn up to contradict it. His opinions on 
war as the great promoter of the arts and 
paternal government, the lecturer said, were 
all fallacies, which, when fairly judged by the 
science of economics, would not bear to be in- 
vestigated, 
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House Property 1n Bricuton.—At the Estate 
Auction Mart, North-street, last week, Mr. Attree 
submitted a large quantity of property in Brighton 
to public auction, and of which the subjoined 
lots—all freehold—were sold at the following 
prices :—No. 3, Lower Rock-gardens (let at 1051. 
a year), 1,6701.; No. 44, Park-crescent, 6901. ; 
three houses in Prince’s-street, 4851. ; Nos. 11 to 
13, Francis-street (let at 301. a year each), 
y a ; No. 60, Old-steine, was bought in at 


ProsectED IMpROVEMENT IN Caps. — Some 
enterprising capitalists at the West-end are about 
to originate a new cab company, for the pur- 
pose of supplying light and even elegant vehicles 
in place of the heavy, dismal, and, in nine cases 
out of ten, dirty ones at present used as hack- 
carriages. The company intend to let both cabs 
and horses to their drivers at the smallest pos- 
sible amount of hire, and upon the good old 
principle of “live and let live.” The men em- 
ployed are to wear a livery of plain black or blue 
cloth, with a narrow gold band round the hat. 
The carriages are to resemble private bronghams, 
and the men will be those of sober and tried 
character only. So says The Whip,—a pro- 
fessional paper. 


Nirro-GiycEeriInE IN SLATE AND TUNNEL Curt- 
TING.—Experimental blasting has been made at 
quarries near Slatington, in the United States. 
The blasting was considered entirely successful in 





regard to rock. Experiments in the use of the 


oil in “ seulping” (the technical term for getting | 


Prizes ror Art-WorkMEN.—The Society of 
Arts again offer a large number of prizes, in 
various departments, for art-workmen, whose 
attention to the list published we invite. It 
may be obtained at the House of the Society, in 
John-street, Adelphi. 


Tue INTERNATIONAL Socrety or Fine Arts, 
LimitED.—The rooms of this company (Bond- 
street) contain this year a number of pictures 
by foreign artists, none very great, but some 
very pleasing. The mixed purposes of the 
company scarcely seem to us to promise a very 
successful issue. 


Tue PopuLarity or THE PEEL Park Museum, 
MANCHESTER.—The plan of counting the visitors 
during Whit-week has been now continued for the 
last ten years, and the total decennial return of 
visitors in Whit-week is nearly a million: the 
actual number is 898,780, being an average of 
14,979 each day! 


ConvaLEscent Hospirat, WITLEY, SURREY.— 
In connexion with this hospital, the laying of 
the foundation-stone of which we mentiozed in 
May last, a chapel for the use of the convales- 
cent patients, the children, and the establishment, 
is now about to be erected on the grounds, and 
this, so far as their presence will not interfere with 
the primary object of the building, the neighbours 
will be invited to attend. Mr. Sydney Smirke, 
R.A., is the architeet, and Messrs. Mansfield & 
Co. are the builders. King Edward’s Schools, 
mentioned by us when speaking of the hospital 


out the blocks from which slates are made) have | (p. 318, ante), have been erected by the same 


not been concluded, but interested parties ex- 
press themselves confident of its ultimate suc- 


is said, requires one-fifth less drilling for than | 
is necessary in the use of powder, and is more | 
economical in many other respects. Nitro-| 
glycerine is cutting the Pacific Railroad tunnel | 
through the summit of the Sierra Nevada at the | 
rate, it is said, of 50 ft. per week, and by 
Midsummer fifty miles of road will be added to 
the ninety-four already in operation at the Cali- ; 
fornia end. 


Anrestan WELLS tN ALGERIA.—At the end of| This position was specially approved of by the Scharf, is obtainable. 
1864, seventy-five wells, sunk by the French, | duchess, Princess Marie of Baden, as also the | 


were flowing and delivering 4,200,000 litres of | 
water every hour, or 100,000 cubic metres a day. | 
The water is limpid and drinkable, but generally | 
a little brackish. A villege and date plantations | 
rise up around every well, and the natives, having 

something to lose, prefer peace to predacity. 

Thirty-five of the wells are in the Ouled Rir dis- 

trict, which stretches far to the south. The 

deepest well is 175 métres, the shallowest 29 

métres, and the total of all the borings amounts 

to 6,628 métres. The entire cost, defrayed by a 

tax on the natives, was 400,000 francs. Among 

the material results, we are informed that 

150,000 date-trees have been planted in tbe 

Ouled Rir district alone, besides fruit-trees of 
other kinds, and more than 2,000 new gardens 

have been formed. Four boring brigades have 

been established for systematic explorations. 


Home ror Littte Boys.—At Horton Kirby, 
near Farningham, Kent, the opening has now 
taken place of the “‘ Home for Little Boys,” the 
foundation-stone of which was laid by the 
Princess of Wales on the 7th of July last. It is 
designed for children from all parts of the 
country, the only limit being that it shall be for 
little boys who are homeless and destitute. The 
buildings consist of five spacious houses, which 
are furnished in the plainest manner by Mr. 
L. Seaton, of the Hampstead-road. House No. 1, 
by permission of her Royal Highness the 
Princess of Wales, is named “The Alexandra 
House.” No, 2 thecommittee have named “ The 
Hanbury House,” Mr. Hanbury having obtained 
from his family the donation of 500l., which, 
with his own contributions, completed the cost 
of the house. No. 3 has been erected at the 
cost of the congregation of the Rev. Dr. Raleigh, 
at Hare-court Chapel, Canonbury. No. 4 is 
known as “The Children’s Cottage,” having 
been erected entirely by the subscriptions of 
children of friends and supporters of the insti- 
tution; and No, 5 had been erected at the cost 
of Lady Morrison. Each house is surrounded 
by its allotment of land and garden-ground, on 
which the children are employed in agricultural 
pursuits during a portion of the hours not de- 
voted to education, and there are workshops in 
which various trades are taught. The school 
chapel is a Gothic structure, built of Kentish 
rag, and at its south-eastern corner contains the 





foundation-stone, with its inscription. 


builders, also under Mr. Smirke, and not as then 


| stated. 
cess in this branch of the business. The oil, it | 


MonvumentTaL.—About two years ago a pro- 


| posal was entered into for the erection of a é 
monument to William, late Duke of Hamilton | have lately been added, we may mention for the 


and Brandon. The subscriptions were chiefly 
confined to the tenantry and the personal friends 
of the duke, and a good sum was thus raised. 


|The site has finally been fixed on the bank of 


the Avon, about 100 yards above the entrance to 
Cadzow Forest, by the Barncluth-road, amid a 
piece of the finest river scenery in Scotland. 


plans of the monument, which are by Messrs. 
Heath, Wilson, & Thomson, architects, Glasgow. 
The structure is to be circular, in the Italian 
style of architecture, 26 ft. high and 22 ft. in 
diameter, of polished freestone, from Dalpatrick 
quarry, in the parish of Dalserf, where the 
columns of the front of the palace at Hamilton 
were taken from. There are to be nine openings 
in the circumference, which will be divided by 


GiycerinE Give.—A German chemist, M. C. 
Puscher, has discovered that, if glue or gelatine 
be mixed with about one-fourth of its own weight 
of glycerine, it loses its brittleness, and be- 
comes applicable for many purposes for which 
it is otherwise unfit. A cement composed of 
starch, glycerine, and sulphate of lime is said to 
remain plastic and adhesive, and is recom- 
mended for luting chemical and philosophical 
apparatus, and other similar purposes. 


THE PaLace ror THE NEw BisHor or CHESTER. 
The alterations and additions now being made 
to the residence of the late Chancellor Raikes, 
and which is destined to be the palace for the 
newly-appointed bishop of this diocese, Dr. 
Jacobson, are rapidly progressing. Two wings 
have been added to the old mansion, and the 
work is being specially superintended by Mr. 
Bramwell, of Oxford, architect. The builder is 
Mr. Hughes, of Aldford, who is also erecting the 
Town-hall. 


AGRIcULTURAL Returns.—The Board of Trade 
are soliciting returns from all occupiers of land 
in Great Britain, to obtain, for the information 
of the public, reliable facts as to the home supply 
of corn and cattle. The occupiers of land in 
Great Britain are so numerous, that a large staff 
of persons must be employed throughout the 
country to collect the necessary particulars. 
The successful collection of agricultural returns 
must, however, greatly depend upon the willing 
help of the landed proprietors and the tenant 
farmers ; and we would earnestly urge upon them 
the importance of assisting, as far as they are 
able, to make the returns a source of correct and 
valuable information. 





| lection. 


Tue Natronat Portratr GALLERY, GEorGE- 
STREET, WESTMINSTER.—Several new portraits 


sake of those who have already visited the col- 
But how few, comparatively, these are, 


| considering the numbers who would derive 





pleasure and instruction from a visit to the 
rooms in a proper spirit! The collection is open 
free on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Saturdays; 
and an interesting catalogue, compiled by Mr. 
The collection is at 
present augmented much too slowly. When 
better housed, as will by-and-by be the case, 
larger funds should be made available, and more 
determined measures adopted to carry out the 
idea to a worthy extent. Our readers, however, 
need not wait till then: they will already find 
plenty to interest them. 

THe Trarric at Lonpon BripcEe.—At a re- 
cent Court of Common Council, Mr. E. D. Rogers 
brought forward a motion to the effect that, in 


as ‘many granite pillars. The roof is to be of| consequence of the constantly increasing traffic 
wood, covered over with lead. In the centre of | over London Bridge, it be referred to the Bridge 
the monument a column is to be placed, sur- | Honse Estates Committee to consider as to pro- 
mounted by a bronze bust of the duke,——A | viding additional accommodation for foot-pas- 
monument has been erected at Chlum, in me-| gengers on the bridge, and that they obtain 
mory of the Austrians who fell at the battle of | plans and estimates, and report as early as 
Koniggratz. It is of iron, and consists of | possible to the court. The motion gave rise to 


colossal cross on a Gothic pedestal. 


Crystal Patace.—The preparations for the 
great musical festival on Wednesday next, June 
26th, in aid of the restoration of the Palace, have 
proceeded with much vigour, and may now be 
said to have been completed with a remarkable 
amount of success. The orchestra will com- 
prise an extraordinary array of musical talent. 
Besides the entire Koyal Italian Opera orchestra, 
and many of Her Majesty’s Theatre, the band 
of the Sacred Harmonic Society, that of the 
Crystal Palace Company, the leading amateurs 
of the Wandering Minstrels Society, headed by 
their conductor, the Hon. Seymour Egerton, as 
violin, with Lord Gerald Fitzgerald, as violon- 
cello, many other well-known instrumentalists will 
lend their aid, making up above 350 stringed, 
and nearly 100 wind, instrument performers, or 
in all, between 400 and 500 carefully-selected 
instrumentalists. The orchestral arrangements, 
as at the Triennial Handel Festivals, are 
organised by the Committee of the Sacred 
Harmonic Society. The chorus comprises the 
London Festival Chorus, that of the Royal 
Italian Opera, and many other professors and 
amateurs, solo singers, and members of choirs 
and choral societies and others, who have offered 
their services, thus forming an aggregate of 
2,500 carefully-selected performers. The prin- 
cipal solo artistes include Grisi and Adelina 
Patti and Titiens, with Lemmens-Sherrington, 
Rudersdorff, Vida, Sainton-Dolby, Sims Reeves, 
Mario, Naudin, Graziani, Santley, Arabella God- 
dard, &c., an unprecedented combination of 
talent. 


lengthened discussion, and Mr. Paterson moved 
as an amendment that the committee should 
confer with the South-Eastern Railway Com- 


| pany, with a view to ascertain upon what terms 


| 
| 


| Cannon 





they would be willing to open their bridge at 
-street for public traffic. Ultimately the 
question was referred to the Bridge House 
Estates Committee. 


FRATERNIZATION OF WORKMEN AT THE EXHI- 
BITION OF 1867.—A letter has been sent by M. 
Chabaud, president of the Paris Working Men’s 
Committee and ex-president of the Paris working 
delegates to the Exhibition of 1862, to Mr. 
Blanchard Jerrold, acting director of the Foreign 
Workmen’s Reception Committee at the Uni- 
versal Exhibition of 1862, who is requested to 
obtain what publicity he can for it in England. 
In this letter the writer says:—‘‘ We have re- 
solved that, in the Exhibition itself, there shall 
be a place where the working delegates of Paris, 
of the provinces, and of the forefyn countries, 
may meet to promote, in a fraternal spirit, the 
complete enfranchisement of labour. With this 
idea, which will be sympathetically received by 
every generous nature, we have devoted the 
model house, constructed by us in the Exhibition 
Park, and known as the Paris Workmen’s House, 
to the reception of delegates. We wish it to be 
their meeting-house. They will find in it every 
description of statistical and descriptive docu- 
ment necessary to the fulfilment of their mis- 
sion, together with the French and foreign 
papers. Foreign editors are requested to for- 
ward copies of their newspapers for the use of 
the workmen of their respective nationalities.” 
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EXLoRaTION oF PaLEestine.—Oxford University 
has made a grant of 5001. to the Palestine 
Exploration Fund by a majority of 1 only ; 
placet, 32 ; non placet, 31. 


EncLisH Gaots.—It is not alone in India that 
the gaols want revision. A public meeting has 
been held in Carnarvon relative to the erection 
of a new gaol there, and in the course of it a 
surgeon stated that the existing gaol is “ scarcely 
ever free from fever: it is a huge nuisance: a 
hotbed of disease.” 


Tue DrarnaGE of FarnuaM.—The gentlemen 
who are competing for the drainage of Farnham 
want to know what has become of the plans sent 
in, and when the decision of the authorities is to 
be made. The plans and reports were delivered 
to the clerk of the Board of Health of Farnham 
on the Ist of March last. 


Great Fire near Leeps.—A destructive fire 
has destroyed the Airedale Mills, at Rodley, five 
miles from Leeds, the property of the Airedale | 
Mill Company, and used by them for cloth and 
wool scribbling and milling. The mill was a 
stone building, 60 yards long by 60 yards wide, 
and was five stories in height. It had been built 
about seven years, and was fitted up with new | 
and costly machinery, at a large expense. 
Damage was done to the estimated amount of 
25,0001.; and, in addition to this, nearly 1,000 
people will be thrown out of work. 


Accepted for alterations, &e., to Star and Garter 
Public-house, High-street, Shoreditch, for Mr. Radway. 
Messrs. Mayhew & Calder, architects :— 

General Works. 





Accepted for alterations, &c., to the White Horse Public- 
house, White Horse-lane, Mile End-road, for Mr, H. W. 
Payne. Messrs. Mayhew & Calder, architects :— 

General Works. 





For Bailiffs’ House at Stone, Kent, for Mr, C. White. 
Mr. Herbert Ford, architect. Quantities supplied by Mr, 
J. W. Dennison, 






SAID. -::<.nteinvhioihioteiducuinveniaiaeae £1,525 
Piper & Wheeler ... rumepsoes:, : Spe ee 
Turner & Sons ... a 


= 

= 
ecoeoooco 
eooogoc]fo 


Gumbrell ... 1,150 
TID sikiccernncicwitteho cabs oe 
Browne & Robinson ..........e+00 1,130 
et eee ae 1,14 
Henshaw (accepted) .............+ - 





For the erection of house and shop at Netting-hill, for 
Messrs. Lawrence & Venning. Mr. Albert Bridgman, 
architect :— 

Millard (accepted) ........... awonccanne £450 0 0 





For taking down and rebuilding Mesers. Hill, Evans, & 
Co.’s present warehouses and offices, No, 34, Eastcheap, 
and rebuilding the same. Old materials of present build- 
ing to be re-used. Mr. R. L. Roumien, architect, Quantities 
by Messrs. Welch & Atkinson :— 








A New Mareriat ror Porcerain or Sta- 
TUETTES >—M. Leroux has made a borate of 
magnesia with an equivalent of calcined oxide of 
magnesium and another of boric acid, which | 
melts at a strong white heat, and yields a very | 
fluid liquid. This liquid, on being poured on a 
cast-iron plate, is transformed into a slightly | 
greenish sort of glass, remarkable for its light- | 
ness and strength. But, strange to say, if poured | 
into platinum moulds, it will come out quite | 
opaque, partaking of the appearance partly of | 
porcelain and partly of white marble. 

Sanrrary Reronm iw THE MetRopotis.—The | 
report of the special committee on the Sanitary | 
Act of 1866 appointed by the Marylebone Vestry | 
has been presented to the vestry. The report | 
recommended the adoption of numerous clauses | 


of the Act, involving a revolution of the present | street. Mr. T. C. 


sanitary arrangements of the parish. At an} 
adjournment of the vestry the first recommenda- | 
tion had been adopted, by which it was resolved 


+1 30 : | Mr. Arthur Smith, engineer, 
to devote a separate building to the special pur- | Rake & Banwell — on 


pose of disinfecting the clothing, bedding, &., 
used by persons suffering from infections dis- | 
eases. Mr. Hallam, Professor Marks, Dr. Whit- | 
more (medical officer of health), Mr. Galswortby, | 
and other gentlemen pointed out the great aid | 
this would prove in the endeavour to prevent the | 
spread of infectious diseases. The remaining 
paragraphs of the report were left over to be 
considered at next sitting. 


ee eee ... £10,170 0 0 
Lawrence & Co. .......e0se000 ane 740 0 0 
Mansfield & Price ............c0000 9,517 0 0 
BIO ici cisestcbecncistinecetnenes 9,284 0 0 
Dove, Brothers ......c.cccescsees -. 98,975 0 0 
Piper & Wheeler .......0-.....008 8,880 0 0 
Longmire & Burge ............ 8,561 0 0 

ERTS cvtnnebicersciecitusavennmesees 8,488 0 0 
RIOT. sinc cectanhibusiinnceisaniiiatah 8,487 0 @ 
Browne & Robinson ..,........0..0 8,170 0 0 





For rebuilding three houses, Alfred-terrace, Bayswater. 


Messrs. Kk. A. Withall & A. Evers, architects. Quantities | 


by Messrs. Pain & Clark :— 





Bywaters £4,880 0 
Tongue ....... .. 4,666 0 
Ebba & Sons .....0..0...ccevees .. 4,580 0 
, eG aS 4,385 0 
i ERE BAS TES 4,092 0 
NE icieniscnasbvatcckitnisaneinl macins 3,972 0 





For alterations to No. 36, Cornhill, for 
Smith. Mr. W. E. Williams, architect :— 


coo a ecooosco 
# 
a) 


ND «155 Scancunicmctentasaanstdncecddgade £395 0 
Eaton & Chapman (accepted)...... 395 C1) 
MURIUIE,  ccesnnuitntnsicewbuneidbiddias ambit 335 0 





For alterations and additions to No. 8, Bishopsgate- 
Clarke, architect :— 

King & Sons... 

IIE. sikccnequntscentonedsainabcuaiidiinan 692 0 0 








For new sluices, &c., at Felpham and Bognor levels. 
Quantities supplied by 





TEIN. -accssadernuiadsconeiseaiaiessacimaltt an one 
eae ee 3,882 4 0 
Simms & Marten 0 0 
pS EE eT 75 0 0 
Lawrence (accepted) 2,500 0 0 





For two houses at Felpham, for Mr. G. H. Rush. Mr. 


Arthur Smith, architect. Quantities supplied by Rake & 
Ranwell :— 


Goble (accepted)..........s00e000 cece, SOLD 0 O 





For villa residence at Godstone, for Mr. Henry Rose, 


THE Copper TrapE.—Messrs. Vivian, Younger, | exclusive of bricks, lime, and sand for walls, and plaster- 


& Bond (June 7) write,—Business has been on a | sia; 
Prices have altered but PY" “Fibs & Som esessssssees sszeseesees £4170 


most limited scale. 
little, and no feature of interest has presented 
itself. We note sales of Urmeneta ingots at 801. 
per ton. A cargo of regulus brought 14s. 43d. 
per unit, and about 250 tons Chili bars have 
changed hands at 711. per ton. The available 
stock of Chili bars, ores, and regulus in Liver- 
pool, Swansea, and Havre, and English and 
foreign copper in London, is thus estimated in 
fine copper :—June 1, 1867, 21,436 tons; June 
1, 1866, 18,538 tons; and June 1, 1865, 17,866 
tons.———An annual Parliamentary return shows 
that, in the year 1866, 129,547 tons of copper 
ore and regulus, from Chili and other parts, were 
imported into the United Kingdom,—11,346 
tons of copper unwrought, &c.: 10,063 tons 
partly wrought; 270 tons of plates and sheets ; 
and copper manufactures and copper plates en- 
graved of the value of 9,475l.; this last item 
showing a great decrease from the previous year, 
when it amounted to 30,0541. The British cop- 
per exported in the year, chiefly sheets, nails, 
&e., amounted to 28,424 tons, as against 31,609 
tons in the preceding year. India is the largest 
customer. 











TENDERS 
For shops, Starch- H i 

Ps ops = — eemscannit, for Mr. Foley. 

WIE erisccguovecesenpsue 





Ot eRE COR Oe COTE EES ete eee 





5 
Scoooscoe 
ecooosco 


Mr. H. Saxon Snell, architect, Quantities sup- 





00 
Sharpington & Cole.............0000 4,147 0 0 
Manley & Rogers..... sscecsee 3,945 0 O 
Newman & Mann............. pala . 3,886 0 0 
in scocxguessuierddoapnonnercresen 3,750 0 0 
cc! ie, oct Oe Re erect potdiecesndd 3,690 0 0 
Crabb & Vanghan .......... vrcemee OL O @ 
Chappell............ papresedédines cece ww. 3,616 0 0 
Gibson, Brothers (accepted) .,, 3,490 0 0 





For erecting a residence at Kingston Hill, 8.W., for 
an > Galsworthy. Messrs. Pennington & Bridgen, 
architects :-— 


Lathey, Brothers..,.......,..00008 «. £4,753 0 0 
PUNE isc sitnsesethieesaenishundsiiede 4,287 0 0 
Perry & Co. (accepted) ...... aoe 4,267 0 0 





For new warehouse and repairs to house Wantage 
Berks. Mr. J. P. Spencer, architeet :-— . . 





Wheeler .,.... £341 3 0 
BD cepinnon'sicichensornngeeniaii nom MO & 
Partridge & Aldworth .......... ese 28013 0 





For the eection of new warehouse, King Edward- 
E.C., for Mr. J. N. Debenham. Mz. Wimbla, eneh?. 
tect :— 










Patman & Fotheringham .,....... £25 
Colls & Son ......... <n ; are os 
Hill & Sons........ 6,130 0 0 
Kelly, Brothers .... 00 
Scrivener & White . 4,963 0 0 
4,919 0 6 
4,766 0 © 
4,599 0 O 
4,443 0 0 





Aceepted for alterations and additions to the Horse-shoe 
Brewery Tap-house (Meux & Co.), for Mr. Charles Best, 
Messrs. Mayhew & Calder, pes — . 

General Works. 
OOD csrseccesomatevtwssinove 


£900 0 @ 
Gasfitter’s Work, de. 





Comyn, Ching, & Co............008 + £216 0 0 
Pewterer’'s Work, 


Angliss peeneeseenes seeeeeeneees ssveeererees LOL 00 


| supphed by Mr. Jno. Glean :— 





Be, six cottages, for Mr. H. Roberta, groeer, &e,, 
old : 





aE  . csacencsesvarsioronsnnsecenes ORE a 

880 0 0 

a " 800 Q@ 0 

Williams............. inieoes eiannenehes i 785 0 0 
Hamblin (accepted) sannaeentie . 780 0 





0 
For Primitive Methodist Chapel, Grafton-road, Kentish 
Town, Mr, W. Allen Dixon, architect. Quantities. 





supplied :—- 

- Mann ..... sdeaaapenedadiniuns anata & 6 
Staines & Son ........ 00 
Manley & Rogers 0 0 
Warrant oeccoscvecscccesesvarscascrercese 0 0 
Garrud (accepted) ..........066 we 1,473 0 0 





For museum for firearms and factory for leather goods, 

Peckham Rye, for Mr. G. G. Bussey. Mr. W. Allen 

Dixon, arehitect. Quantities supplied. Lebour only ;— 
Galler ......cccocrssccereencerseescnsessenens £835 0 0 
SBYECTS,...ccscrccrresseseeererecsneesorscsees 569 0 0 





For the erection of stables, laundry, and offices at 
Stockton House, Fleetwood, for Mrs. Cox, 


Mr. B. 








Liming (accepted) .... ve 1,064 





For tavern, two shops, and six houses, for Mr. E, G, 
Chapman, on estate of Mr. J. Roycroft, Camberwell, 
Knell & Son (accepted) ............ £2,540 0 0 





For new Vicarage, Abingdon, Berks. Mr. Edwin Dolby, 
architect :— ’ 
--. £2,965 0 0 












Barrett ........ 2,702 14 0 
aE oe -2,679 0 0 
Beyman, Townsend, Shepp 
& BOQCLS. .nrssccccescsssszeorcessenese 2,623 13 6 
Townsend os 2,600 0 0 
BINGE nc cermsepedancininily oe ee 2 & 
Jones & Co. .....000 eens ieee, Sn =e 
SET sccicnconsnpsonni Siatinesiiingtone 2,542 0 0 
EEE AE ET 2,505 5 8 
ee mere Ye 
Smith's Work. 
NE aisinteneginee peace ‘ 8 56 0 
Plumbing, 4c. 
WOW nitctiimnsscninimsiimiam (Aen an 





For a small church at Headly, in the parish of Kings- 
clere, Hants. Mr. Edwin Dolby, arehitect :— 





Keats £703 15 6 
} EE ee Ye 
pT ee ae 





Rabbitts 





For a pair of semi-detached residences, at College-hill, 
Highbury. Mr. J > hitect. Quantities 













Hemmings  ceseorrcscrseecsassccveseee 2,100 O @ 
Stains & Co. . coe 2,00 0 O 
WOOD sncecsastexe 1,975 0 0 
GRMFMEM, ,. ..cccrcceresoccnces eatin sat . 1,946 0 0 
pO ee . 1,926 0 0 
NRE a weesoeene 1,900 0 0 
Langmead & Way 1,874 0 0 
Nightengale ........ 1,849 0 0 
Elms......... 1,740 0 0 
TIOF, scsoneesnae spevasnendinctaboescenescess 1,620 0 0 





For alterations at the Star and Garter, Caldonian-road. 
Mr, William Nunn, architect :— 
Simmonds ......... eniainmepecceenee £1,150 0 @ 
0 


PPrereeeeee EO Or iii tert teeter tere 





Selleck (accepted) 

Pewterer’s Work, exclusive of old counter. 
Herring ... 
Hoare ....., 





f Gasfitter’s Work, 
Winn (accepted) ........ccccaseesrscove 


52 0 @ 


For stabling at the Half-Moon, Upper Holloway. Mr. 
William Nunn, architect :— 
Carter & Sons (accepted)............ £450 0 0 


For three houses to be built at Hereford, for Mr. 
James Lewis. Mr. J. H. Evins, architect :— 























DOGROND. cocerrsnininicscon sscosovoneventeeee, 0 @ 
Morgan «. 1,630 0 0 
Freeman... 1,620 0 0 
en we 1,576 0 @ 
Bufton... we ae: 4.8 
EE eS 1,500 0 0 


Colle, not in the competition, 1,200/., accepted by the 
proprietor, 


For building vilia residence, Hereford, for Mr. Walter 
WwW . Mr. J. H. Evins, architect :— 














Bowers (accepted) ............ severe £1,008 0 0 
Freeman " 00 
, eR Reet att maa © 
Mason 985 0 0 
TID. sisvicice ions A 
P.&.D. Pritchard ..,.....cccscee, 96414 0 





For brick tank, 81 ft. 6 in, diameter, and 24 ft. deep, 
and single-lift gasholder, 30 ft. 24 ft., for the Wey- 
mouth Gas Company, Mr. Alfred Penny, engineer -— 


























Tank, 
Coker .. £1,335 10 0 
Reynolds 1,064 0 0 
Williams 967 10 O 
8 765 10 0 
Dodson 759 0 0 
Gasholder, 
Porter 1,880 0 0 
Hanna, Dorald, & Co. ... 1,500 0 0 
Piggott & BOM .scccccrsrseseeeeeeeee 1,440 0 0 
Horton 1,480 0 0 
Coulson & Co. ......... ciemeneges a 
Til lavsciampbetecieneditcectbvenven ye OE 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


T.C.C.—A. P.-A. H—E 0,—A. F.—J. H. E.—W. G. B.—E. D.— 
W.N.—J. 8. R.—H. G.—G. C. R.—O. H.—P. & C.—Mr. P.—J. P. B.— 
Capt. W.—Lxpectans.—W. G. P.—H. 8. F.~—C. 8,—0. B. A—8. 8.— 
Rarl C.—D. V.—@. 8.~Mr. F.—J. P. & Co.—J. W—H. 8. 8.—F. D.— 
Inquirer—W. B.—T. BR. M.—J. W. B—H. D—R. L, (yes : to both 
questions), 

Exxarvw.—In article on “Glasgow,” pags 383, third column, sixth 
lime from the top, for ~ Dr. W. G. Blackie,” read Mr. John Blackie, 
Jun. 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses. 

Al statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c., must be accompanied by 
the name and address of the sender, not necessarily for publication. 

Nors.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, resta, of course, with the authors, 


BUILDERS and CONTRACTORS.— 

PARTNERSHIP. — Messrs. BARNARD, THOMAS, & CO. 

are empowered to negotiate for the introduction of a PARTNER, 

with 1,0002. to foin the son of the present p (who is oe 
RA 


WOODFORD, - Freehold Mansion, and about Six Acres 
4, known as Woodfo:d Hail. 
R. WHITTINGHAM has to announee 
that this PROPERTY, offered by Auction on the 10th inst. was 
sor SOLD, and may be purchased by PRIVATE CONTRACT. 





roprietor 
in an old-estabtished and Hee ena BUILDING and CONT 
ING BUSINESS, with Steam a Planing. ani M smile 
Full particulars of the Brokers, at their Bristul, Cardiff, or Swansea 


Dated, June 6th, 1867. 


UILDERS ASSISTED with ESTIMATES. 


Work measvred up and brought into bill by an experienced 
man. “% yee and detail drawing, land [iain levelling. 
Address, LS » Post- office, Parliament-street, 


wor DROORATORS, AND OTHERS. 
E ¢ O ¢ OR 


ATI Vv E GILDERS 
To he had 
KING’S ARMS, POLAND STREET, W.C. 


Address to the SECRETARY. 











a —_ thon THES recewed for the current 

"g issue r than ’elock, 

on THURSDAY. , “_ 
The Publisher cannot be responsible for Ort- 

GINAL TESTIMONIALS left at the Office in reply to 

Advertisements, and strongly recommends that 

Copies ONLY should be sent. 








(ADVERTISEMENTS. | 
REMOVAL.—Messrs. CHUBB & SON beg to 
annoance the REMOVAL, this Day, of their 
Safe Manufactory, from West Smithfield to their 
newly-erected Premises, Chubb’s Safe Works, 
Glengall-road, Old Kent-road, 8.E. — Whit- 
Monday, 1867. 





RCHITECTURAL “DRAWINGS 
COLOURED for © i ibition ; Perspectives, 
Designs, Sketches, or Finished and Werkiag Drawings prepared from 
rough sketches or instructions. First-rate references from emi- 
nent men.— Address, ARTIST. 8, Bessborough-street, Pimlico, 8.W. 


A*® ASSISTANT WANTED in the Office 
of a» Architect and Surveyor, accustomed to tracing, ink- 

ing. and finishing drawings, »nd the general routine of an 
Address, stating terms, to A. 20, Ivy-lane, E.C. 


IVIL ENGINEER and SURVEYOR. — 
The Widpis Local Board require a Gentleman competent to 
PREPARE the Plans and Specifications, Lay Out and Superintend 
the Execution of their new WATER-WORKS, and to act as [8UR- 














VEYOR to the Board. Experience as a water engiaeer indispensable, 
and some knowl-dge of gas-engineering and the duties of ‘a local 
surveyor desirable. Salary, 300/. per annum.—Address (at once), T. 
BEASLEY, Solicitor, St. Helens. 


ENERAL FOREMAN.— WANTED, to 

JW take charge of a job in the country, a thoroughly energetic, 
pushing man, who has filled a similar situation before. None other 
need apply.—Addrevs by letter, stating trade, age, reference, and | 
salary required, to H. T. Post-office, Taunton. | 








PARIS EXHIBITION.—Clark’s Patent Steel 
Shutters can be seen at twenty entrances which 
have been fixed by order of the Imperial Com- 


missioners, and in the Testing House by order | 


of the Royal British Commissioners. 





CHURCH, TURRET, and STABLE CLOCKS. 
J. W. Benson, having erected steam-power 
and improved machinery for clock-making, at 


the manufactory, Ludgate-hill, will be glad to, 


furnish to clergymen, architects, and committees, 
Kstimates and Specifications of every descrip- 
tion of Horological Machine, especially cathedral 


of bells. A descriptive pamphlet on Church 
Clocks post free for one stamp. Watch and 
Clock Maker by Warrant of ment to 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, and maker of the 
great clock for the Exhibition, 1862. 25, Old 
Bond-street, and 33 & 34, Ludgate-hill, E.C. 
Established 1749, 





ADVERT ISEMENTS. 
O LEARNED ‘SOCIETIES, ARCHI- 


TECTS, and pa tg ag ai > WYMAN & SONS 
having bad great exp ction of every variety of 
Work relating to Archwolugy, yee En and the Fine Arts, their 
Establishment affords special facilities for the execution of this class 
of PRINTING, in the best possible manner with promptitade, and at 
moderate prices.-WYMAN & SONS, Fine-Art and Classical Printers, 
74-75, Great Queen-strest, London, W.C. 














HE BUILDER.”—FOR SALE, Vols, I. 
to XIIL ane XV. to KIX. —— all bound, and in good 
duncan thet 62. 16s, — Apply, . John-street, Bedford-row 





w ready, in royal 8vo. price 
HE “SEWAGE QUESTION - aie 


General Review of all Systems ‘and Methods hitherto em 
in various Cvuntries for Draining Cities 
treated with reference to Pablic 
Economy geurrally. Also a Description of 
for Daily tnoffeusive Removal of Fecal Bolic 


a 
oyed 
tilising Sewage : 
ture, and National 

Liernar’s System 
. Fluids, and Gases by 





Pneumatic Furee, combined with au Improved Methed of Sewage 
Utilisation. C iled for the tion of wy tee Munici- 
pal Authorities, aud ai] interested in Development. 


n Agricultural 
By FREY ERICK CHARLES KREPP. 
London : LONGMANS, oe REEN, & CO, Paternoster-row. 


To Architects, 
Civil Engineers, 
Builders, &c, 


THE NEWEST 
DESIGNS 


FOR 


LAMP POSTS, | « 


Dwarr Gas Pritazs, 
Brackets, Lamps, 
Fountains, 
Garss, Rattinas, 
Baleony a Stable 
, 


upon recet, r- 
anise be p abhevl 
on application to 
TURNER & ALLEN, 

Ironfounders Engi 
—\ neers, &c. 2) Upp 
Thames-street, Upper 











STONE 





Contractors for the supply of Lamp Columns, &e. 
Local Boards, 


to Railway and Gas Companies, 


} 





and public clocks, chiming tunes on any number firing relerence 





ARROW-ON-THE-HILL. — The Local 
Board cf Health require the service of a competent man to 
discharge the united offices of SURVEYOR, INSPECTOR of 
NUISANCES, and COLLECTOR, under the Local Government Acts, 
and to Superintend their new Sewage Irrigation Works, Salary 1201. 
per annum; or 1007. per annem with a house. The Board will 
require the whole time of the person elected. The duties will com- 
mevce SEPTEMBER 29:h next. Secarity to the amount of 2001. | 
must be given for the due discharge of the duties of Collector.— | 
Applieaticns, accompanied by testimonials, to be sent 14 post to the 
FOUR p m on THURSDAY, JULY 18th. 
ILLIAM WINKLEY, Clerk to the Board, 
ARBLE 


and STONE WORKS. — 

WANTED, a clever, respectable MAN as MANAGER; must 
do Letter-writing and Carving ; house provided —Address, stating 
age, salary, and references to Mr. G. G. POLLARD, Taunton, 





tentha of the purchase-movey may remain on mortgage or con- 
tract at 5 per cent. to be paid in nine years by half-yearly tastal- 
ments; bat the whole or any part of the balance may be 
auy time without notice.— Piaus and particulars may aoe 
application to the Auctioneer, 14, Moorgate-street, London, E.C. 


DULWICH, SURREY.— Eligible Freehold Building Land. 


R. WHITTINGHAM has to announce 

. that the LOTS remaining UNSOLD of the Auction Sale on 
the 10th inst. may be PURCHASED by PKIVATE CONTRACT. The 
purchase-money may be paid by a depo-it of 10 per cent, and the 
balance in pine years, by equal half-yearly instalments, with interest 
at 5 per cent. and the option of paying off the whole or any part at 
any time without notice.—For pians and particulars apply to the 
Auctioneer, 14, Moorgate-street, London. EC. 


NEAR ANERLEY and NORWOOD, — To talists, 

Building Societies, and Others.—An exceedivgiy valuable preted 
Estate, within six miles of the metropoiis, consisting of the Oak 
Farm, with a newly-erected Residence, Gardena, extensive Build- 
ings, and other Lands, together about 220 acres, in the parishes of 
Penge and Beckhenam, within easy distance of several 1ailway- 
stations and the Crystal Palace, at present — about 6234 
per anpum, and let with power to resume possession of the greater 
portion for building purposes, 


ESSRS. BLAKE, have received instruc- 
tions to SELL by ATCrION, at the MART, Tokenhouse- 

yard, on WEDNESDAY, JULY 24th, at ONE for TWO o'clock, in two 
lots, and if not d of, then in five lots, a highly reat 
FREEHOLD RSTATE, comprising an area of nearly 220 acres of 
Land, in the centre of & rap:dly-improving and beaatiful district, 








of by t 

and Dover Railway,and the lines of the Brighton and South Coast 
and South-Eastern Companies are almost on the borders of the pro- 
perty ; their stations at Aneriey, Penge, Norwood Junction, aad Beck- 
enbam afford constant and quick communication with the = 
West-end, &c. The estate has fronts of several thousand feet 

good roads, possesses exceedingly five building sites and capebilition 
for sub-division. It has been pipe-drained at a large oy pm 
main sewers pass through it. About 180 a being part of tb 
Vak Farm, with the di and , are at present let to Mc. 
J. Covell, at 3231. per annum, with power to resume possession for 


tn, 





| building purposes, thus affording the opportanity of carrying out an 
| extersive building scheme. The remainuer of Oak Farm, » comprising 


37 acres, is let on lease for aterm of fourteen years, 

| mas, 1863, to the Croydon Local Board of Hea!th, for trrigation pur 
pores, at 3007. per annum.—May be viewed by vermission of Oe 
tepant+, apd particulars, with p'ans, shortly be had of Messrs, 
FRERE, HOLMELEY, & FORSTER, Solicitors, 28, Lincoln’s-inn- 
fields; at the Mart, Tokenhouse-yard ; at the Robin Hood 
Penge ( (adjoining the Property) ; and of Messrs. BLAKE, Croydon. 





On WEDNESDAY NEXT, at the London Tavern. — DULWICH 
ROAD. BECKENHAM, KENT, about ove mile and a half from 
the Crystal Palace.— Very valuable Land, 
apportioned in piets ef about balf an acre, appropriate and 
acapted for the erection of first-cla s det 
with reserved ground for stables and right of way thereto. 

EO. TODD will SELL by AUCTION, 
at the LONDON TAVERN, Bishe B. £...- Within, on 

WEDNESDAY next, JUNE 26th, at TWELVE for ONE precisely, 

twenty-seven plota, unless an acceptable offer be proviously s 

the FREEHOLD BUILDING ESTATE: consisting of 13 acres, 

diugly sit extensive from in a 








WANTED, an experienced OUT-DOOR 
FOREMAN pe | a, saldee ena’ D Wages 22. per week. 


xbridge, 





giving reference, 


Vy ANTED, for a Stone and Marble Mills, a 
GENERAL FOREMAN of STONE and MARBLE MASONS. 
Must be thoroughly emversant with drawings, and able to conduct 
the general management of the men.—Acdress, stating terms and 
Sa to Mesars. H. SIBTHOKPE & SON, 11 and 12, Cork-hill, 

blin. Also a Working Foreman of Marble Masons required. 
W. energetic Man, or good address, from 25 to 30 years of 
undertake tre entire MANAGEMENT of a TiIMBER- 
MERCHANTS BUSINESS He must be « good accountant, corre- 
t, and None bat those well acquainted with the 


trade in all its a oo he apply. First-class references required,— 
Apply by letter to G. CAREY, Tunbridge Wells, Kent 


ANTED, immediately, Three or Four 
STONEMASONS. Liberal wages to good workmen.— 
Apply to Mr. LAWRIE, Stonemason, Downham Market, Norfolk. 








ANTED, a thoroughly competent, 











} 
TO AUCTION EERS' OLERKS. 


Wasa in an Office of general practice, 
afew miles from London, a competent and trustworthy man, 
a good corresp tand and able to manage the house 
ageney department in the occasional absence of the a 
One bhaviug a knowledge of drawing preferred. — Address, s' 
qualifications and salary required, LAND AGENT, 9, eke j 
street, Loudon, E.C. 


W ANTED, in the Office of a Builder, a} 

YOUTH, about 15 years of age, who writes a good hand. A 
small progressive ‘salary would be given to a willing and intelligent | 
lad.—Acdress, in own haudwriting, A. B. 12, Fountain-gardens, | 
Laubeth-walk, 5. 


ANTED,an ARCHITECTURAL PART- 


NERSHIP, by a Young Man. Can advance 200/.—Address, 
X. Y. care of Measra, Wood, 16, Basinghall-street, B.C. 














TO PLUMBERS, &c. 
ANTED, a good THREE-BEANCH 
HAND. References required.—Address, W. Post-office, 
Loughborough-piace, Brixton-road, 8. 


ANTED, a JUNIOR ASSISTANT.— 


Apply to Mr. JOHN ROSS, Architect, Darlington. 


ANTED immediately, a good Cemetery 
MASON, who would have Constant Employment. None but 

a goed Engraver need apply.—Address, Mr. BENNISON, Sleaford, 
Lincoloshire. 


ANTED, a first-class GENERAL FORE- 
MAN, for a Job im the Country, A carpenter by trade pre- 
Mast be thoroughly conversant with bis duties, and be able 

his character and ability. 











ferred, 

ys onages a, class references as to 
Address, witn full particulars, stating age, wages required, &c. to 
T. Cc , poem Davies & Co. Advertising Agents, Finch-lane, Corn- 
bil. 





ANTED, by an energetic and per- 

severing Man, H RE-ENGAGEMEN1, as FOREMAN of 
BRICKLAY &R3, or as General F: Good —Address, 
J. W. Post-office, St. Alban’s, Herta. 











W2 ANTED, respectable and substantial 

BUILDERS, to ERECT VILLAS, on the St. James's Glebe, 

amt, nate be purchased.—Apply to Mr. HOPPING, New Hamp- 
ANTED, by a Young Man, of stead 


Newhampton. Money can advaceed on favoura! terms. The 
ton, 5. 
habits, agit 28, a SITUATION as good PLUMBER. Can FA 





TO PLUMBERS, BUILDERS, 





ain sinc work and gusfitting, and make himself erally usefui, 
pn eptecernalpas F omny 6, Warwick place West, Pimlico. 


and 

newly-made road, known as the Park-roat, and choice frontages 
in Dulwich-road, leading from Beckesham to Sydenham, about 
ten minutes’ walk from 8t. John’s Evengelist Church, half a 
mile from Penge Station, on the London, Chatham, and Dover 
Railway, and one mile from B-ckenham 8ta‘ion, and three-quarters 
of a mile to the station on the Lonaon, Brightoa, aad South Coast 
Railway. The estate is planned and plotted ous with great skill and 
good taste, offering in this fashivmabie and truly eligible locality to 
investors, capitalists, and others, the rarest opportunities for erecting 
d family reside with about three-quarters of an acre of 
pleasure either for investment or occupation.—Printed par- 
ticulars, conditions of sale, and plan, with suggestive elevations, may 
be obtained at the principal Hote!s and Taverns in the Neighbour- 
hood ; at the don Tavern, Bishop gate-street Within, C.; of 
Messrs CREE & LAST, Solicitors, 14, Gray’s-ivn-equare, W.C. ; and 
of GEOR4E TODD, Auctioneer, 8, Pancras-lane, Bucklersbury, E.G. 








On FRIDAY NEXT.—To Builders and Others. 


EO. TODD will SELL by AUCTION, 
upon the PREMISES, four doors from Balham Station, in the 
high-road, on FRIDAY NEXT, at TWELVE for ONE precisely, the 
S10CK aud PLANT of a BUALDER, incinding a four-wheel phxton, 
and a basket ditto, beth in good eoudition; « builder's j tip-cart, 
aud a ditto truck; a fine Newfoundland dog, and several lots of 
Dorking fowls,—May be viewed on Toursday, aud catalogues had upon 
the Preavises ; and of GEO. TODD, 8, Prancras-lane, EC. 





On THURSDAY, 25th JULY.—To Builders and Others, 
EO. TUDD will SELL by AUCTION, 
upon the PREMISES, corner of Burnt Ash-lane, Lee, Kent, 
on THUKSDAY, 25th JULY, at TWELVE for ONE precisely, the 
8TOUK and PLANT of a Builder. —May be viewed now by card only, 
and catalogues shortly obtained on the Premises; and of the 
Auctioneer, 8, Pancras-lane, EC. 





| BRENTWOOD, ESSEX.—About 10 acres of Freehold Buildiug Land 


situate in Brook-street, on the oa — from London, withina 
few minutes’ walk of the Railway 
ES5RS. HOOPER & “CORPE have re- 
ceived instructions to SELL the above by AUCTION, at the 
WHITE HART, Brent , om WEDNESD«Y, the 2th of JUNE 
iust, at 81X o'clock, p.m. precisely, in Lots adapted for the erection 
of first-class residences, which are in great dewand in this locality. 
The elevated situation of the town, the charming character of the 
surrounding country, the advantages offered for the free education of 
the suns of residents at a first-class grammar-school, together with 
its proximity to London, combine to ye it ope of the most desir- 
able neighbourhoods for the resid engaged in 
town, to aud from which there are AE... trains, and season 
tickets can be had on a reduced urther ean be 
had at the White Hart, Brentwood; at the principal inns in the 
neighbourhood ; of Mr. a Boliciter, 5, Guildnall 
Basinghall-street, B.C. ; Messrs. EMMETIS, WATSON, & EM- 
Mert, Solicitors, 14, PRs a eben W.C.; and of the Auc- 
tioneers, 6, 8t. Swithin’s-lane, City ; and Leytonstone, Essex. 





—F 








m0 PLUMBERS, PAINTERS, HOUSE 
DECORATORS, &.—A GENUINE BUSINESS for DISPOSAL, 
established ten years, in a first-class posi », west, C 
corner premises, low rent. long lease. Price 1501.—Apply to Mr. 
DOBOO, Estate Agent, 41, Juda-street, Euston-road. Seiling in con- 
sequence of serious illness. 


ITY.—TO BE SOLD, in consequence of 
ill-health of the , an old-established BUILDER'S 
BUSINESS, of upwards of forty years’ standing. Returning about 
3,000, per annum, but capable of considerabie extension, sion, together 
with the lease of the capital premises, admirably situated to o- 
mand a good trade —Apply to Messrs, DESENHAM, TEWSON, & 


¥ARMEK, 80, Cheapside, B.C. 
PAINTERS, HOUSE 


O PLUMBERS, 

DECORATORS, and ZINCWORK ERS.—IO BE SOLD, an old- 
established BUSINESS in the above branches, situated in the main 
Kennington road, carried on by the present proprietor for — 
fifty years. Til-health the sole cause of leaving Rent low, 8t fs 
fixtures, and ‘eniee moderate.—Apply, No. 5, -place, 
ton-road, 8. 

















PARTNERSHIP.— An ARCHITECT, two 


— to 
ears in business, with an extepeive connexion, is 

take PARTNER a young ARCHITECT, who is t design 
apd cen command a small capital —Address, 659, Office ‘of “The 


Builder.” 
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THE BUILDER. 
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° ° ’ 

ANTED, a SITUATION in a Painter's 

and Decorator’s Office, as CLERK ; accustomed to squaring, 

abstracting, and billing, and usual routine of office work.—Address, 

D. M. care of Messrs, Brewer, 6, Cadogan-terrace, Sioane-street, 
Chelsea, London, 8.W. 


TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 
ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT by 
the Advertiser. Is thoroughly experienced in taking off 
quantities, measuring, estimating, accounts, &c. First-class refer- 
ences,— Address, 559, Office of * The Builder.” 


TO CONTRACTORS, BUILDERS, ENGINEERS, AND OTHERS. 


ANTED, by a middle-aged Man, of prac- 

tical experience, a SITUATION as MANAGER, or GENE- 

RAL FOREMAN of WORKS, having been engaged in very extensive 

railway, water, dock, and sewerage works, for the last twenty years, 

with a thorough knowledge of plans, measurement, setting out, 

mining, masonry, biick, and timber work, in all its branches, with 

first-class refi for cb ter and abilities. Is open for au 

evgagement either at home or aboad.— Address, A. W. Post-office, 
Edenbridge, Kent. 


» oa 
ANTED, by a first-class DRAUGHTS- 
MAN, an ENGAGEMENT. Well up in perspective aud com- 
petitions, working and detail drawings, colouring, &c. — Addrese, 
632, Office of “ The Builder.” 


TO BUILDERS. 


ANTED, by a Young Man, with good 
reference, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as FOREMAN of & JOB,— 
Address, W. 8. care of Mr. ROSE, Builder, Chislehurst, Kent. 




















TO BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, AND OTHERS. 
ANTED, by the Advertiser, a SITUA- 
TION as YARD FOREMAN, Wharf Clerk, or any place of 
st, where a thorough know/edge of the various trades are required. 
Can have several years’ undeniable reference as to character and 
ability from last employ.—Address, 624, Office of ‘‘The Builder.” 


ANTED, a RE- ENGAGEMENT, as) 
GENERAL FOREMAN. Carpenter by trade. Town or | 
country. Good references.—Address, G. G. 17, Cadogan-street, Chelsea, | 


ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, by a 

thorovghly qualified ESTIMATOR, Measurer, and Draughts- 
man of twenty years’ experience. Can have two years’ reference 
from present employers.—Address, V. A. Mr. tmith’s, News Agent, 
Chareh-street, Hackney. 


es TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 
ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as) 
SHOP or OUT-DOOR FOREMAN, in town or country 
Reference from London firms,—Address, A. B. 8. 20, Shaftesbury 
place, Aldersgate-street, City. 




















TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS, 


TO DECORATORS, PAINTERS, &e, 
ANTED, by a practical Man, a RE- 
ENGAGEMENT as FOREMAN of PAINTERS. Can do 
graining end gilding, and is of good address and business habits. A 
principal, requiring seeenent,. apes bey ee ee een 
t ti-facto: timon a 
nt ndnapng ip etSdress, Hl. Post-office, Blackheath-bill. 








as 
N NTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, by a 
practical Man, as CLERK of WORKS or FOREMAN for a 
Contractor. First-class testimonials from last employers. — Address 
R. P. 8. 155, Balls Pond-road, N. 


(TO BUILDERS. 
\ ANTED, by a thoroughly competent Per- 

F son, a joiner by trade, a SITUATION as GENERAL or SHOP 
FOREMAN. Has had considerable experience in either of the above 
capacities. Age 40. Salary moderate, In or near Manchester pre- 
ferred. Good references.—Address, A. 4, as B. Wheeler’s, 71, Market- 
street, Manchester. 


WANTED, a RE- ENGAGEMENT as 

GENERAL FOREMAN. Joiner by trade, well up in all 
branches. Good references. No objection to Town or country.— 
Address, N. 9, Park-road, Richmond, Surrey. 


TO BUILDERS. &c, 


{7 ANTED, a SITUATION as IMPROVER 

to the CARPENTRRING and JOINING Trade. Has had 

five years’ experience. — Address, A. H. 23, Rochester - street, 

Rochester-row, Westminster, 8 Ww. Zi 
TO CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 

Ww ANTED, by a persevering Young Man, a 

SITUATION as an IMPROVER in a good Joiner’s Shop. No 


objection to town or countre. Good reference if required — Address, 
A. B 1, Kimbolton-road, Fulbam-road, Chelsea. Loudon, 8.W. 

















ANTED, a SITUATION, by a MILL- 

SAWYER. Aged 22. Can work either bench or frame, and 

sharpen. Good reference. — Address, W. O. 14, Peiling-street, Lime- 
house, KE. 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, 

as FOREMAN of WORKS or INSPECTOR of MASONS ona 

Rai! way or other large works. Good reference from late employers. 
Address, E. H. 17, Weston-place, King’s cross, N. 


ANTED, by a thoroughly practical Man, 
carpenter and joiner by trade, a RE-ENGAGF MENT as 
GENERAL FOREMAN, or the charge of a Job, or to take carpenter's 
work (piecework). Good references. —Address, A. B. care of Mr. 
Nasb, 2, John’s-place, Pomeroy-street, Peckham, 8 E. 


TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS, 














VAN TED, by a person of much expe- 
rience, a SITUATION as UUT-DOOR FOREMAN, or to take | 
charge of a country job.— Address, 656, Office of “ The Builder.” | 
| 
| 
| 

| 


\ J ANTED, by a Young Man, a SITUA- 

LION, as BUILDER’S CLERK, &c. Seven years’ experience 
—_ Se C. B. 10, Devonshire-piace, Edgware | 
road, . 





\ ANTED,a SITUATION as MANAGER, 

Agent, General or Walking Foreman bv a practical man, 
aged 35. Joiner by trade.— Apply, W. J. P. 58, King William-street, 
City, B.C, 





TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


WANT, by a Gentleman. an ENGAGE- 


MENT in an Office of the above, with an ultimate view of 


purchasing a partnership.—Address, W W. No. 271, Vauxhall Bridge- 


| road, 8.W. 





\ ANTED, GRAINING and! 


MARBLING, by Piecework.—Address, X. Y. 91, Charrington- 
street, Oak'ey-square, N.W. 


CONTRACTORS AND BUILDERS. 


TO 
\ J ANTED, by a respectable Young Man, 


' aged 24,a S{TUATION as 1 IMEKEEPER, CLERK, or MES- 
SENGER. Fust-rate references.—Aadress, W. B. Clark's Libraries, 
Dorking, Surrey. 








“A. eferences, &c.—Acdress, E. F, No. 6, Magdalen-street, Cambridge, 


TO ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, &e. 


WANTED, by a DRAUGHTSMAN, | 


_ EMPLOYMENT. Can manage an estate, act as surveyor to 
@ fire insurance office, or as assistant to a district surveyor, &.— 
Address, DRAUGHISMAN, 50, Finchley-road, Lorrimore-tquare, 
Walworch, 8. 





___ 10 BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 
\ ANTED, by a Young Man, aged 27, a 
SITUATION, as CLERK or BOOKKEEPER. Well up in 


prime cost and accounts, Salary, 30s. per week. Good reference.— 
Address, F. C. 37, Green-street, Stepney. 


WANTED, by the Advertiser, a Carpenter 
by trade, a SITUATION as CLERK of WORKS, or to Take 
Charge of a Job, Town or country, First-class references. — Address, 
686 wffice of “ The Builder.” 








or CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, HOUSE AGENTS, &c. 
V ANTED, by a steady, active Man, a 
permanent SITUATION as CARPENTER and JUINER. 
Understands repairing and decorating; also a good paperhanger. 
Good reference given.—Apply to J. HANLY, ll, Broadley -verrace, 
Biondford-square, W. 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as 


GENFRAL FOREMAN or as CLERK of WORKS by a 
thoroughly qualified Man, of several years’ experience, Satisfactory 
reference and testimouials from previous employers,— Address, A, B. 
34, Chichester-road, Kilovurn-gate, N.W. 








TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS, 


W ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, as 
CLERK, TIME-KEEPER, &c. Is a good book keeper and 

penman, and thoroughly up in all the duties of the above, Aged 24. 

Undeniable reference..—Acdress, 669, Office of “ The Builder.” 


TO ARCHITECTS, 
ANTED, by an ASSISTANT, who is an 
efficient draughteman, &c. a RE-ENGAGEMENT in a 


London Office. Good refereuces,—Address, C. H. 42, Ei i 
North, Hackney, N.E. ° » Eleanor-road 








TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 


WANTED, by a good PLASTERER, 
PIECE WORK, or will take a SITUATION as FOREMAN. 

Has completed exteurive jobs in London. Aged 33. Good reference 

as to character and ability — Address, 385, Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 


TO BUILDERS. 


WANTED, by a steady Young Man, a 


permanent JUB in a good joiner’s shop. Has a good knowled 
of the trade, and can prepare working drawings. ‘Good pc 
Country preferred.— Address, W. 8. 204, Maxey-rvad, Plumstead, 8.E. 


10 ARCHITECTS. 
7 i. 
ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, by a fully 
qualified and AKTISTIC ASSISTANT, of many years’ exve- 
rience in ail branches of the profession. Could take the Management 


of an office. London preferred.—Addresr, No. 594, Office or “The 
Builder.” 














Mas be q . . 
ANTED, by an energetic and practical 
Wok by BRICKLAYER: a SITUATION ne FOREMAN. or to Take 
ork by the Piece, Used to da diffic _ 3 
) hen for ro Rey ge au ifficult jobs.— Address, 596 





ANTED, by the Advertiser, an ENGAGE- 


MENT as WURKKING FOKEMAN of MASONS. Good 


| of Works, Good testimonials.—A. M. 159, Walworth-road. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND LAND SURVEYORS, 
ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT. Ac- 


castomed to working, detail, and competition drawings, and 
thoroughly up in the general routine of the above offices, Salary 
moderate.— Address, No, 649, Office of “ The Builder.” 


TO BUILDERS. DECORATORS, &c, 


\ ANTED, a SITUATION as PAPER-| 


HANGER, and to fill up time at the other Branches, being 
also an experienced general hand. Town or country. Constant or 
otherwise. Orss Working Foreman of Painters at a good country 
job.— Address, B. 235, Euston-road, N.W. 
ARCHITECTS4 AND CONTRACTORS, 


TO 
WANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 


CLERK of WORKS, just completed his engagement—an 
extensive London job. Twenty years’ experience as General Foreman 
and Clerk on Government and other Works, extensive Docks, 
V aducts, Reservoirs ; from 1860, a large Church, Towr =. and best 





ANTED, by the Advertiser, a situation 

of trust, as FOREMAN, CLERK, or GENERAL 
ASSISTANT to a Builder, or to manage a jobbing or builder's 
business. Practical man. Good references.—A , H. care of Mr. 
Wood, Builder, Tottenham, N. 


TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


WANTED, by a Practical Man, a RE- 

ENGAGEMENT as SHOP or GENERAL FOREMAN— 
Carpenter and Joiner. Town or country. Good references to former 
employers.—Address, R. D. care of Mr. Jones, Stationer, Woodford, 
Easex. 





TO CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, 

W ANTED, by a Young Man, a SITUA- 

TION as IMPROVER ins JOINER’S SHOP, Has been five 

years in the trade, Wages not #0 much an object a« a constancy.— 
Address, C. W. Mr. Hatlabrass, 4, Church-street, Clapham-road. 


TO ARCHITECTS. 
W ANTED, a SITUATION as 
DRAUGHTSMAN.—Can prepare a Set of Drawings from 
rongh sketch. Gord Colourist. Ace 20, Salary 27s.— Address, 
“ GUTHA,” Post-office, Grange-ro«d, Bermundeey. : 


W ANTED, by a Young Man, aged 25, who 

has had seven years’ experience in a Surveyor’s office, and is 
well acquainted with surveying. levelling, ana general office work, 
an ENGAGEMENT in a sim lar capacity, at home or abroad — 
Address, C. P. 14, Frodsham-street, Tranmere, Birkenhead. 


TO ARCHITECTS, 


HE Advertiser wants a SITUATION as 


JUNIOR ASSISTANT.—Address, L. 76, Fore-street, Bodmin, 
Cornwall, 














TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS, 
HE Advertiser, a thoroughly-practical 


Man of extensive experience, and a total abstainer, is desirous 
of a RE-ENGAGEMENT as GENERAL FORSMAN, Cierk of Works, 
or Take Charge of a Gentleman’s Estate, First-cluss references.— 
Addrers, A. J. W. 9, Wyndham-road, Camberwell, Surrey, 3. 


TO AUCTIONEERS, SURVEYORS, AND ESTATE AGENTS. 


THE Advertiser desires an ENGAGEMENT 


with the above. Can survey aud plot land, trace plans, 
attend sales, &c. Excellent references. No ohj-ction to the country. 
Address, 5. care of J. Johnson, Keq 35, Moorgate-street, City. 


THs Advertiser, who has had a varied and 

practical experience on building and engineering works, desires 
an ENGAGEMENT as CLERK of WORKS, Is competent to take out 
quantities, prepare plans, take levels, &c,—Address, Y. care of Mrs. 
Holderness, Beaumont-place, Park-street, Slough, 


(‘HE Advertiser, who has been employed 

in the Offices of well-known Architects, is open tu an 
ENGAGEMENT, in town or country. Saiary not so mach an object 
as an immediste introduction to permanent +mployment.— Address, 














W. E. 12, Goldsmith-square, Cowper-road, South Hornsey, N. 


Tue Advertiser, who has been seven years 

in the Office of an Architect and Surveyor, wishes a RE- 
ENGAGEMENT, in town. Wou!d have no objection to a Builder’s 
Office. First-rate testimonials.— Address, 680, Orfice of “ The Builder.” 


TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


HE Advertiser, who has had considerable 

experience, seeks » RE ENGAGEMENT as MANAGER or 

t and M ing Clerk, Town or country. No objection 

to go abroad. Five years’ Lopdoa reference.—Address, T. H, care of 
Mr. Shrubsole, 19, M hester-buildings, Westminst 

















TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


LASTERING WANTED by an expe- 
rienced PLASTERER, by the JOB, in town orecountry, Labour 
only. Good references,—No, 681, Office of “ The Builder.” 


FFICE BOY.—SITUATION WANTED, 

for an intelligent Youth, it 4 to keep an office, trace 

placs, square dimensions, copy specifications. stencil! placards, and 
perform messages of trust.— Address M. F. 37, Great James-street. 


LERK, CASHIER, or CORRE- 
SPONDENT.—W ANTED, 8 SLTUATION as above, by a Gentle- 
man who has had several years’ experience in Offices connected with 
the Building trade both in London and try. Excellent ref 
and testimouials,—Address, ALPH A, care of D. L, 8. 76, Tachbrook- 
street, 8.W. 


NLERK of WORKS.—A Clerk of Works 


) desires a RE-ENGAGEMENT. Frst-class testimonials. Town 
or country.—Address, 609, Office of “ The Buiider.” 


TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


(UEeE, TIME and STORE KEEPER.— 

A Young Man. of several years’ experience, and with unexcep- 
tionable references and testimonials, requires a S:TUATION,— 
Address, X. Y, Z. 14, Clayton-street, Caledouian-road, N 


























TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 
N efficient ASSISTANT, of eighteen 
years’ experience, is open to an ENGAGEMENT for three days 
a week, or for evening work.—Address, H. No, 3, Belgrave-terrace, 
Pimlico, 8.W. 








TO BUILDERS, 
A GENTLEMAN, aged 26, previously in 
the Brickmaking, desires a knowledge of buildiog. Will pi 

apremium. Asmall salary require’. References givea and sopetled, 
Address, L. D. Post-office, Kinus!aod-road, N.t. 
S WORKING FOREMAN of MASONS, 

a thoroughly practical FOREMAN desires a RE-ENGAGE- 
MENT. Accustomed to every description of general business, isa 
good stone and wood carver, good letter cutter, neat draughtaman, 
&c. Unexceptionable references. Town or couvtry.—Address, 590, 
Office of “ The Builder.” 


GOOD GRAINER and MARBLER 

requires a permanent SITUATION. He would not object to 
do painting, &c, to suit his employer. Hs taken charge of jobs, 
Excellent mferences.—Address, A. 175, Walworth-road, 8. 


S CARMAN or LABOURER to a Builder 


or House Decorator. Can make himself generally useful.— 
Adaress, A. B. la, Hull-place, Paddington, 
































| As GENERAL FOREMAN or Clerk of 


Works. A thorough master of the different branches of the 
trade, through a long and more than average practice! experience, 
will be open to an ENGAGEMENT afver next week. Terms, 3%. per 
week. Age <8.—Addrees, A.C. 9, Pownail-terrace, Kenuiogton-road, 
Lambeth, 8. 


FIRST-RATE DESIGNER, PER- 

SPECTIVE, WORKING, and DETAIL DRAUGHTSMAN is 

in WANT of an ENGAGEMENT. Specimen if required. Has had 

ten years’ experience in almost every branch of the Pcofession.— 
Address, A. Z. care of Drew, Stationer, 311, Kentish-town-road. 


GENTLEMAN offers his ASSISTANCE 
as JUNIOR CLERK. Goodreferences Mojerste salary. No 
objection to country.— Address, 8. H. Poat-office, Brighton. 


TO ARCHITECTS, 
THOROUGHLY competent ASSIST- 
ANT. who has been in first-class London offices, desires a 
RE-ENGAGEMENT.— Address, D, 8, Post-office, Southampton-street, 
Camberwell, 8. 


TO TIMBER AND STONE MERCHANTS, BUILDERS, AND 
or 8 


HERS. 
MIDDLE-AGED MAN WANTS an 
ENGAGEMENT as SALESMAN, YARD FOREMAN, or in 
avy similar capacity. Had great experience in valuing, measuring, 
and converting timber. Good reference. — Address, 650, of 
“ The Builder.” 

















COMPETENT ARCHITECT'S 

ASSISTANT, who is a good colourist, perspective, working, 

and detail draughtsman desires an ENGAGEMENT.— Address, 633, 
Office of ‘‘ The tuilder.” 





TO CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 


YOUNG MAN, who has been some 


yea's in the trade, wishes for a CONSTANCY, at moderate 
terms,—Address, W. G. B. 10, Little Carlisle street, Eigware-rowd, W. 


TO RUILDERS, &c. 


A YOUNG MAN, of good character, seeks 


EMPLOYMENT. Has worked at the bench, can draw neatly, 
keep accounts, &c. Would be willing to take s partnership in an 
establisbed busidess, with a reliable person,—Address, W. LINES, 
Mr. R. Farmer's, Bootmaker, East-gate, Taunton, 


TO PLUMBERS AND BUILDERS. 
THREE-BRANCH HAND, who can 
= ann Eg hgy gasfittic g or zinework, is in want yy ou 
stan ATION. bjection to b.—App! . 
Denbigh-terrace, Notting-mitl w. ‘— T add 











N Architect, in good practice, requires a 

well-educated YOUTH, posse sing some kaowledge of draw- 

ing, asa PUPIL. He will be thoroughly instructed in bi« profession. 
Premium moderate.— Address, 667, Office of ** The Builder.” 


TO ARCHITECTS, &. ; i 
A COMPETENT ASsISTANT is desirous 
of meeting with an immediate ENGAGEMENT, p*rmapeat 
or otherwise, Terms moderate,— Adddress, SPSS, Post-office, 
Ajlason-terrace, Kensington, 8.W. 


BUILDER'S MANAGING CLERK, of 


great practical experience, is open to an ENGAGEMENT. 
Well up in estimating, measuring, making out accounts, and the 
usual duties of a large office, First-class refe testi ials. 
Address, w. W. 193, Queen’s-road, Dalston, N FE. 


RTICLED PUPIL to an ARCHITECT. 


A Fellow of the Royai Institute of British Architects, who 
has had an extensive professional praciice, and is now living in & 
desirable sea-side watering-olace, has a VAUANCUY for & well- 
educated YOUTH as an Articled Pupil, Arrangements can be 
for residence, if desired.— Address, @. W. Office of “The Builder.” 




















